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TAKING 
UP 
TIMELY 
TOPICS 


Compasses for the camp kit! For 
you're bound to need them—for tell- 
ing time, for passing tests, for games 
and on hikes. The three official mod- 
els are all engraved with the trefoil, 
and the two larger ones have needles 
mounted on a jeweled pivot which is 
fitted with a locking device. 

11-354 One-inch compass ........ $ .25 
11-356 Nickel-plated oe case .80 
11-358 Green bakelite case...... 1.00 


A Flashlight is a necessity—not a 
luxury—and should be in every well- 
equipped duffel bag. Girl Scout 
flashlights are enameled jade green, 


with chromium trim and engraved 
with the trefoil insignia. "Dated" 
Eveready batteries guarantee fresh- 
ness, and the catch may be set for 
a steady beam or used for flashing. 
11-401 Complete with batteries $1.50 
11-411 Complete with batteries 1.00 


The Lantern is also electric and may 
be preferred by some campers. The 
sturdy case is enameled green and 
provided with a handle, and a clip 
which may be attached to the belt or 
a button. Corners are rounded, and 
thelens cushioned to prevent breakage. 
11-421 Complete with batteries $1.25 


The Laundry Bag of bright green 
heavy drill is washable, durable, 
roomy and sanitary. The eyelets are 
reinforced, and the draw-string is of 
heavy cording. 13-I6l.............. $1.00 


The Girl Scout Ax has head and 
handle stained green, and takes a 
keen edge that cuts fast and stays 
sharp. The sheath is of heavy tan 
leather, strongly sewed and riveted, 
and supplied with slits for the belt. 
LS ae. $1.40 
13-263 Sheath only .................... 45 
13-264 Ax and sheath, boxed.... 1.70 


A Waterproof Match Box isa treas- 
ure on a hike or camping trip. Made 
of seamless brass, nickel-plated, it 
will keep matches dry under any con- 
dition. Size 2!/,"x 34". 13-901....$ .60 


A Guide Rope, 15 feet long, has 
many uses on hiking and climbing 
trips. Each rope is supplied with ring 
and snap fastener. 13-952........ $ .50 


Ropes for knot practice come in con- 
venient lengths. 

13-951 1/4," Manila, 5° length....$ .15 
13-954 Soft cotton rope, 3'......$ .05 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, N.Y. C. 
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“DEAR TO MY HEART” 


Lucy Ellen makes the discovery that the scenes of her childhood 
are dear to her, indeed, when there’s danger of losing them 


"LL NEVER forget the day I 
I came home from a week-end 

visit, and found that Father 

had signed an option to sell 
the farm. Imagine having your 
birthplace practically sold out from 
under you like that! 

I burst into tears. “It does 
seem to me,” I said, “that I can’t 
leave home any more without 
something terrible happening while 
I'm gone. Last time, Mother let 
an antique dealer swindle her out 
of the kitchen safe. The time be- 
fore that, Father sold Little Lady, 
the best saddle horse we've ever 
had. But I certainly didn’t think 
I'd ever come home and find that 
anybody had deprived us of the 
farm,” 

“I wouldn’t say deprived, ex- 
actly,” said Pete, my brother, in his 
sarcastic manner. “They've taken 
the option at forty-five thousand 
dollars. You'd better be hoping 
they will deprive us of it, at that 
price. That's a cool twenty thou- 
sand clear, after the mortgage is 
paid. Besides, I didn’t know you 
were so fond of Homefields. I 
thought you'd leap at the chance to sell out at any price.” 

“That is a part of your crude outlook on life,” I told 
Pete. “I have sentiment for my birthplace, even if you 
don’t. Everything I see reminds me of something in my 
childhood. That apple tree, for instance, where I fell and 
broke my arm.” 

“And the poison ivy where you got your lovely rash 
every spring,” teased Pete, ‘and the pasture where the roan 
bull chased you, and the pond in which you all but drowned 
when you were five.” 

“Anyway,” I said, “‘there’s no other farm on earth I'd be 
willing to live on. I thought we'd live here always. I've 
often planned how, when I'm old, I'll have my grand- 
children come in summer, and I'll tell them stories of the 
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THE MOON COME UP 





WE SAT ON THE FRONT STEPS AND WATCHED 
LIKE A SILVER BALLOON 


By 
FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


time when I was a child here.” 

“Romantick Lady!’’ said Father. 
“But I think I know how you feel, 
Lucy. I'd like to spend the rest of 
my days here, and be buried with 
the old Downings on the hill, 
under the cedars. But I've wrestled 
so hard with that big mortgage, 
the past ten years, that I'm about 
ready for a rest. Don't take it too 
hard, though, it’s not sold yet. 
Meantime, how about driving us 
around a bit in your Chariot to 
take a look at some other places?” 

At that, I will confess I bright- 
ened a little. I had tried in vain 
to get Father and Mother to take 
us on a trip to Washington at cherry 
blossom time, or to Mobile when 
the azaleas are in bloom, because I 
think travel broadens the mind. So 
I was glad that Father was at last 
willing to go on a trip, even though 
I was not at all interested in seeing 
other farms. 

It just shows how little you can 
tell about anything. If I had 
dreamed all that I would have to 
suffer on that trip, I never would 
have started. You will think I 
exaggerate when I tell you how it all was, but not so. 

First of all, of course, we had to decide who would go. 
Father said that Pete would have to stay at home to look 
after the cows. Cows are very confining animals. Next to 
going into a monastery, keeping a dairy is the surest way to 
have a solitary life. In a way, it was a relief to me to know 
Pete wouldn't be along; he is determined to do all the 
driving when he is in a car, and I am much more careful 
with the Chariot than he is. Fortunately, my little sister, 
Patricia, was in Canada at a camp with my aunt, Theresa 
Ward MacGregor, so there was no question of taking her. 

Father and Mother, of course, were going, and I, to 
drive, Then they decided to take my little brother, Tommy, 
who is, and has always been, a terror and a menace to 
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civilization. I objected fiercely, but in vain. “After all,” 
said Mother, “he has never been out of the county. He's 
eleven years old now. I think he'll get a lot out of the trip.” 

“Me, too!’ said Tommy. “And I need it, ‘cause I'm weak 
in geography.” 

Next we had to decide where we would go first. 
wanted to look at farms in Virginia. 

“I love the names of the counties in Virginia,” she said. 
“I've always thought it must be delightful to live in some 
of those places—Albemarle, or Nottoway, or Hanover, for 
instance.”” Which shows you where I get what Father calls 
my “romantic” turn. 

Father said he understood there were great bargains in 
land to be found in the black belt of Mississippi, but in the 
end Mother had her way. I've noticed that small, gentle 
people like Mother usually prevail, in the long run, against 
big, blustering people like Father. 

We had the car greased and made shipshape. We got 
a road map and borrowed a baggage rack from Cousin Em- 
mie. I got a pair of dark glasses which were very becoming 
for driving, and a rust-brown, noncrushable linen suit, very 
chic. 


Mother 


. WILL never forget the morning we left. It was Father's 
idea that we should start at daybreak. It is Father's idea 
that everything should start at daybreak. I felt dizzy and 
cross as I came down to breakfast, and Tommy was in one 
of those hilarious moods that little boys get in, and was 
imitating a fire siren all over the place. It was nerve 
racking. Mother insisted on having Aunt Susan, our cook, 
pack a lunch for us to carry, and if there is anything I 
loathe, it is a lunch basket filled with fried chicken and ham 
biscuits and cheese pies. It’s so rural. But Mother paid no 
attention to my objections, and Tommy shouted, ‘Boy! We 
can find us a shady spot by a creek and eat lunch! It’s a 
picnic, ain't it, Mother?’ 

With resignation, I put on my new linen suit and dark 
glasses, and finally we got loaded up and started off, leav- 
ing Pete and Aunt Susan waving and shouting, “Good 
luck! Good-by!” I was driving, of course, and Father sat 
beside me. Mother and Tommy sat in the rear. Before we 
had gone ten miles I could see that Father was going to be 
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TOMMY WAS IMITATING A 
SIREN ALL OVER THE KITCHEN 


FIRE 


troublesome. He got out the road map and kept saying 
it was important that we shouldn't lose our way. On every 
hill, he said, “Don’t pass that car, Sister! Many a good man 
has died passing cars on a hill.” Or, “Slow down, now, 
you can’t pass that truck! He can’t hear your horn.” 

Even Mother had suggestions to make, now and then. 
“Don't look in the mirror, dear,” she said. ‘‘Just yester- 
day, I was reading about a girl in Florida who was putting 
on lipstick, and sideswiped a car and was killed.” 

About ten o'clock Tommy began to say, ‘‘Let’s eat. I'm 
hungry!” And by eleven-thirty he had worn us all down to 
the place where we were glad to stop and eat, in order to 
have some peace. 

But it was when we began to get into the mountains that 
Father got really cautious. “I think I'd better take the wheel, 
now, Sister,” he said. “If you lost control of the car on one 
of these curves, it would be fatal.” 

I knew it was possible I might lose control of the car, but 
the chances were I wouldn't, whereas Father never really 
gets control of a car. It’s appalling, the way he drives. 


“Til be careful, Father,” I said in a soothing tone. “This 
car has awfully good brakes, you know.” 
“Yes, Father,’ said Mother with firmness, ‘I’m sure 


Sister will manage it all right; she’s very anxious not to 
damage the car.” 

“She didn’t act like it last week,” put in Tommy help- 
fully. ‘‘She nearly backed off a ten-foot bank when she took 
me to Scout mecting.” 

The foothills of the Smoky mountains are lovely, and I 
wished the family would concentrate on them and let me 
alone—and after they got tired down a little, they did. 
Tommy told us a lot I'd never heard about Daniel Boone’s 
first expedition over the mountains into Kentucky, which 
was the first I knew that he'd ever learned anything in 
school. Father told how Great-Grandfather Downing had 
moved from Virginia to Tennessee in an ox cart, and had 
settled on Homefields. 

“He came from the Tidewater region,” Father told us. 
“It might be a good plan to look around there. We might 
buy back the original tract of land which old Peter Downing 
settled. Cousin Emmie could get us up a coat of arms, and 
Pete could run a pack of hounds, and soon you'd never 
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know us from the landed gentry in England. We'd be 
hobnobbing right along with Lady Astor's relatives, I don't 
doubt.” 

I had no desire to exchange Homefields and our nice 
old homey house and our lilac hedge and sugar maple trees, 
for any coat of arms and fox hounds and ancestral lands 
and relatives of nobility, and I said so, with haughtiness. 

We spent the first night in a couple of tourist cabins. 
They were nice, as cabins go, but what is the use of having 
a noncrushable linen suit, made by a smart pattern, and a 
pair of dark glasses, if your family insists on being so 
plebeian? When I have a family I will travel differently, 
with a maid and a chauffeur, and stop only at the very best 
hotels. 

Next afternoon, we arrived at what Aunt Susan would 
call our destiny. Father had written a real estate man, and 
you may be sure he was there, waiting for us, with his 
motor running and adjectives rolling smoothly off his tongue. 
He had a long, blue car that made the Chariot look rather 
humble; and almost before we knew what was happening, 
he had us in it and was speeding away to show us a farm. 

He took us what he said was five miles, but it was nearer 
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ten, and then he turned off on a dirt road—that I knew 
would be a mud road after every rain—and pretty soon drove 
up with a flourish before a brick mansion that had seen 
better days. 

Mother, I could see, fell for it before she got out of the 
car; and Father took off his coat and said he’d be back in an 
hour or so, he wanted to look over the land. Tommy went 
out to explore the barn. I sat in gloomy silence on a noble- 
looking portico while Mother raved about the fan light, 
which had any number of panes missing, and agreed with 
everything the lady said about the culture of Virginia ex- 
ceeding that of any spot on the western hemisphere. She 
had a very distinguished voice, and called about ‘‘abaout,”’ 
and pastures, “postures.” 

She invited us in, and Mother said, ‘Come along, Sister! 
We're going to be allowed to go through a house where 
Washington once visited.” 

She thought the woman was making a great concession, 
whereas I could see her mouth was simply watering to get 
us to buy the place. I don't care if Washington did spend 
the night there, the house was gruesome inside, simply grue- 
some, with plaster crumbling and window lights out and 
dust and cobwebs over everything. The old lady kept 
telling us about how it all was when she was young, and 
how a few dollars would restore it to its original perfection, 

Father and the man finally came back and went into a 
huddle, and I thought all might be lost. I saw the man 
get out 2 fountain pen and a paper. I was afraid Father was 
going to sign something, and that I would be compelled to 
spend the rest of my life in that gloomy mansion, far re- 
moved from everybody I had ever known, including Harry 
Lee. I thought the ghost of George Washington a pretty 
poor substitute for Harry. 

“Father,” I called, “can’t we be starting back, now? 
Mother is awfully tired and I think Tommy has a sore throat.” 

“Who, me?” shouted Tommy (Continued on page 39) 


THE WOMAN TALKED CONSTANTLY, ONLY STOPPING HER TIRADE 
NOW AND THEN TO CHASE A LITTLE GOAT OFF THE VERANDAH 

















THE MAIN GATE TO THE CITY. LONG 
AGO SIR FRANCIS DRAKE MOORED HIS 
SHIPS AS IF TO ATTACK THIS GATE 


IN THIS MARBLE AND BRONZE TOMB IN 
THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTO DOMINGO LIE 
THE BONES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


* A ND then—the iron-banded lid 

of the chest creaked open. 

I was staring down with fas- 
cinated eyes at a glittering welter of 
jeweled ornaments. Great rosettes 
of pearls and turquoises; necklaces 
of sea-green emeralds; earrings of 
diamonds and sapphires; bracelets of 
soft, heavy gold; strands of cobweb- 
by filagree set with opals and chalce- 
dony. For the first—and the last 
time in my life, I knew how the 
pirates of the Spanish Main must 
have felt when they pried open a 
captured ‘strongbox’ with a blood- 
stained cutlass, and caught the first 
breath-taking glimpse of the frozen 
beauty of precious jewels!” 

It sounds like something out of 
an adventure novel, doesn’t it? But 
it is, in reality, a quotation from a 
letter I wrote when my husband and 
I were visiting the city of Santo Do- 
mingo in the West Indies. 

The first two weeks we had spent 
in the republic of Haiti which oc- 
cupies one-third of the western end 
of the island. The whole island is 
called Haiti, but the greater part of 
it is now the Dominican Republic. 
Santo Domingo is its capital. And 
it is of unique historical importance, 
for it was here that Christopher Co- 
lumbus founded the first permanent 
colony for Spain in the New World. 

The republic of Haiti is a black 
world. Very few white faces are 
seen, and the language is a curious 
patois of jumbled French and Afri- 
can. In the Dominican Republic, 
however, a different racial ancestry 
is at once apparent. True, most of 
the inhabitants are dark-skinned; but 
the mixture of Spanish blood is 
plainly visible, and Spanish is the 


THE CITY 
of TRAGIC 
ROMANCE 


by 
EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 








THE STATUE OF COLUMBUS STANDS BE- 
FORE THE CATHEDRAL WHICH IS THE 
REPOSITORY OF PRICELESS TREASURES 





BELOW: PICTURESQUE OLD SCHOONERS 
STILL PLY BETWEEN SANTO DOMINGO 
AND OTHER ISLANDS OF THE _ INDIES 


prevailing language of the country. 

There is a tragic, glamorous qual- 
ity about Santo Domingo that cap- 
tures the imagination from the first 
glimpse. From the Caribbean Sea 
one comes into sight of the great 
walled city, with its red roofs, its 
tiled church domes, and its fringe 
of tropical greenery. The harbor is 
magnificent. It curves far inland to 
make safe anchorage for many ves- 
sels—a harbor in which modern 
steamships, battered sailing craft, 
and native dugout canoes mingle in 
strange comradeship. 

The steamship docks at a stone 
pier close by the wall. And here, 
close at hand, is a curious tree shape 
of concrete. “Js it a tree?” you 
think to yourself. ‘“No, it can’t be, 
because it is obviously lacking in 
bark, branches, and leaves. What is 
it then?” 

It is the preserved form of the 
ancient ceiba tree to which Chris- 
topher Columbus moored his caravel 
when he landed on this side of the 
island. When the American ma- 
rines occupied Santo Domingo some 
twenty years ago, they saw that the 
trunk was so badly decayed that it 
was only a-matter of time before 
some hurricane would knock it over 
and destroy forever a priceless relic. 
So they filled it with concrete. Now 
the outer bark has dropped away, 
but the form remains, a permanent 
replica of “El Arbol de Cristobal 
Colon.” 

In the smaller republic of Haiti, 
there are only a few buildings which 
date back more than a hundred years. 
But the city of Santo Domingo has 
edifices which were completed in the 
early fifteen hundreds—the massive 








founded here the 





A city of fabulous history is Santo 
Domingo, pride of Columbus who 
first permanent 


Spanish colony in the New World 
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wall, which once completely encircled the 
town, commenced in Columbus’s lifetime; 
the enormous cathedral where the bones 
of the ‘““Grand Admiral’’ are enclosed in 
a beautiful catafalque of white marble; 
and the grim, high towered stone castle 
in which Columbus thought to live, and in 
which his son, Diego, actually did live. 
There are old convents and monaster- 
ies whose foundations were laid as early 
as 1496. And in the cathedral are paint- 
ings and altar decorations that were sent 


THE FAMOUS TREE TO WHICH COLUMBUS MOORED HIS 
CARAVEL ON HIS FIRST LANDING ON SANTO DOMINGO 


over to Santo Domingo by Queen Isabella of Spain. 

It was not an easy matter to get permission to see either 
the bones of Columbus, or the churchly hoard of jewels and 
gold and silver offerings that have been accumulating for 
the past three centuries. However, the British minister was 
a friend of ours—and when the British Lion makes a re- 
quest in Santo Domingo, even in a soft purr, everyone 
jumps to attention. 

It took three keys to open the series of coffers in which 
the final one of lead was entombed. One key belonged to 
the Presidente of the Dominican Republic; one to the Presi- 
dente Municipal (the mayor) of Santo Domingo; and the 
third, to the Archbishop. 

There is a terriffic difference of opinion as to whether 
the ashes of the great explorer really are here in Santo Do- 
mingo, or in the cathedral in Seville, Spain. However, the 
Knights of Columbus, after a careful study of all the docu- 
mentary evidence offered, have decided that these remains 
are actually those of Christopher Columbus, for in the lead 
























VIEWED FROM THE SEA, THE CITY 
LOOKS MUCH AS IT DID WHEN THE 
ENGLISH PIRATE, SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE, CAPTURED AND LOOTED IT 


coffer were found not only the 
bones, but a bullet which was 
known to have been imbedded in 
his body for many years before 
his death. And there was also 
a silver religious medal which he 
wore always, and on one side of 
which is inscribed “C. Colon.” 

The silence in the vast, candle- 
lighted cathedral, and the solemn 
ritual for opening the coffer were 
impressive enough. But the thrill 
that comes once in a lifetime was 
to follow. For after we had 
gazed with proper respect on the 
handful of bones and ashes in the 
crude, battered leaden box, we 
were ushered into a small, white- 
washed room just off the nave. 
The door was closed behind us. 
The old sacristan knelt before a 
row of iron-banded chests, in- 
serted long, heavy keys in the an- 
cient locks, and lifted the heavy, 
creaking lids. 

It was then I knew how. the pirates must have felt. Imag- 
ine being able to run your hands down, elbow deep, into 
jeweled ornaments that were fashioned when Queen Eliza- 
beth was alive! 

The old sacristan opened the door of yet another room. 
This one was a deep-set vault, windowless, airless, with long 
shelves around the walls. And as the wan daylight touched 
the shadowed interior, there leaped into life a dazzling 
sparkle of colors and bright metallic glints. 

There were great candlesticks of solid gold and silver; 
tall crucifixes solidly studded with diamonds; crowns of 
yellow gold, so sprinkled with gems that it was as if rain- 
bow dust had sifted down upon them. There were mam- 
moth replicas of Old World cathedrals, reproduced entirely 
in silver. One of them was the gift of a Pope of the six- 
teenth century. There were brocaded robes that Catherine 
de Medici had sent from France in 1590. There were chal- 
ices of gold and crystal, ringed with rubies and emeralds. 
It was staggering, it was unbelievable. And yet the old 
sacristan mumbled sadly, ‘“There was more—much more. 
Before the English pirates came—’’ Then he remembered 
his manners and the presence of the British Minister. 

Outside, in the hot, blinding sunshine once more, it 


CHARCOAL IS_ CARRIED 
FROM THE RIVER TO THE 
MARKET PLACE ON THE 
BACKS OF LITTLE BUR- 
ROS, WITH THE DRIVER 
PERCHED ON THE LOAD 
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NATIVES WITH LIVE CHICKENS 
“READY WRAPPED’ FOR’ SALE 




























A SANTO DOMINGO LASS BUYS THE CHAR- 
COAL FOR HER MOTHER'S KITCHEN AT TWO 
CENTS A BASKET IN THE NATIVE MARKET 


seemed as if the sacred treasure-trove must be a dream. For 
certainly the city gives no hint of such hidden wealth. The 
streets are dirty, the people shabbily dressed and very poor. 
“Muy triste’’—very sad—is the way they phrase the per- 
vading spirit of the place. But to understand the Santo 
Domingo of to-day, it is necessary to go back four cen- 
turies; back to the time when Christopher Columbus first 
landed upon the island of Haiti. 

It was on his first voyage of discovery, in 1492, that he 
sighted the great island with its dark, forbidding mountains 
and its fierce, tropical beauty. He called it “Hispaniola,” 
and, in his diary, he reports that he found the native Indians 
“simple and trustful” ; they were willing, poor things, to be- 
lieve that the mysterious white strangers were gods. And 
they brought them offerings of flowers, fruits, cooked meats, 
and fish of many kinds. 

Columbus was enchanted with the island. He immediately 
commenced the erection of a small fort and installed some 
of his soldiers in it. Then he sailed away, believing that 
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WOODS AND PALM FIBRES, IS DESIGNED FOR COMFORT 


he had founded a new and prosperous colony for Spain. 

But, alas, the Spanish soldiers were far from being gods, 
as the “simple and trustful” natives soon found out. The 
white men were cruel and brutal, interested in one thing 
only—gold. They tortured the helpless Indians to make 
them reveal the source of the gold and silver ornaments 
they wore. They enslaved them, working them mercilessly. 
They flogged and killed them for “‘sport.’"” Where peace had 
reigned, now was a molten inferno of hate and fear. 

At last the outraged natives rebelled. They overwhelmed 
and slaughtered the Spanish garrison. And when Columbus 
returned, a year later, he found not one man alive. The fort 
had been burned and the tropical jungle had swallowed up 
the site of the ill-fated colony. 

The intrepid explorer tried again. This time he had 
brought colonists with him from Spain. But now the 
Indians were sullen; they fled to the mountains rather than 
work for their conquerors. Pestilence broke out. It swept 
through the newly-arrived Spaniards like a sickle through 
weak grass. 

Two such disastrous experiences would have beaten most 
men. But Columbus had already proved that his determina- 
tion was unconquerable. He sailed around to the eastern 
side of the island, and there christened the site of the new 
colony, ‘Santo Domingo.” 

This time his perseverance was rewarded. The roots of 
Spain went down through blood and blackness, and held 
fast. The place grew almost overnight from a crudely 
built village into a magnificent, worldly city. 

Every week great galleons sailed into the sheltered har- 
bor, bringing hundreds of soldiers, adventurers, merchants 
with their families, farmers with -their horses and cattle. 
Land was granted them—and, to the shame of the “Grand 
Admiral,” a certain number of Indians for slaves. As early 
as 1512, black slaves were being shipped over from Africa. 

With this enforced labor, the mighty wall was built; high 
as a two-story house, wide enough for ten men to walk 
abreast upon the ramparts, and studded with watch towers 
and cannon turrets. It completely encircled the city. The 
gates were of thick mahogany beams, iron-studded. 

The cathedral was erected, and the mighty castle which 
Columbus designed for his residence as Governor of His- 
paniola. Many religious orders arrived from Spain, set to 
work erecting convents, monasteries, and hospitals. 

Queen Isabella took a warm (Continued on page 49) 












Lofty’s struggle to win an A in Shake- 
speare proves to be “‘love’s labor lost” 


himself upon the general safety of his marks, as he 

prided himself upon much else—but consistent B's 
with a sprinkling of B+’s and an occasional A, usually 
satisfied him. Therefore it was with a pardonable smirk 
that he laid before his family at supper time the result 
of his spring mid-term exams. The A’s were positively 
monotonous. As for his critical essay on Shakespeare, 
the head of the English department had written across it, 
“Exceptional Excellence,” with a hand that had trembled 
with enthusiasm. 

“Well, son,” said Mr. Ryder, putting on his glasses to 
be sure that he was seeing aright, ‘I am glad indeed that 
you're taking a serious interest.” 

Mrs. Ryder drew in her breath and cried, ‘““Oh, Ed- 
ward!" with a little quaver of pride. 

“Neat,” said Bushy, young sister of the star scholar— 
and there was that in her tone which somehow implied a 
slight scepticism. 

“Well, what's the matter with you?” Lofty inquired. 
“Just because you get C’s and D's, should you begrudge 
the achievements of a superior mind ?” 

“Bushy gets very good marks,” her mother put in 
hastily. “Don't exaggerate, Lofty.” 

“I ignore the remark about the C’s and D’s,”’ said 
Bushy. “It’s obviously untrue. As for the superior 
mind—hem!”’ 

, “Must you two always be arguing?” Mr. Ryder asked, 
putting his glasses away again with an annoyed snap. 


E DWARD LOFTING RYDER was in the habit of priding 


| “Can't you even congratulate your brother on a mighty 
good report, Beatrice ?”’ 
“I did—I do,” said Bushy. “Oh, I do indeed!” 
' (Goodness! If Dad was go- 
' ing to call her Beatrice!) 
But, within, Bushy remained 

t a little sceptical. She could 
. hardly have said why. There 
. had been something about that 
. smirk of Lofty’s—a vacant de- 

tachment. Well, he'd been 
f thinking of something else. 
d “What's at the bottom of 
y all this outstanding effort of a 

superior mind ?” she wondered. 
r- The contributing cause was 
ts not immediately apparent. The 
e. days of the last term hastened 
id on toward June and the big 
ly school show—an annual affair 
Ks which combined the talents of 
th the various dramatic groups, 
ik the athletic association, the 
rs orchestra, and the glee club. 
he And Lofty, apparently resting 

on his laurels so far as high 
ch marks went, took to going 
is- about with a fixed expression, 
to his lips moving as if in prayer. 

“Poor dear,” murmured 


Bushy, “his great mental efforts 
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WHEREFORE ART THOU 


LOFTY? 
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THE DOOR FLEW OPEN, PRECIPITATING 
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BUSHY AT THE FEET 


OF LOFTY WHO TOWERED OVER HER, SPUTTERING INDIGNANTLY. 


“YOU SNEAKING, SQUEAKING LITTLE—" 


WORDS FAILED HIM 
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must have unhinged his brain. He’s beginning to gibber.” 

“If you begin to gibber, I'll brain you!’ Lofty observed 
warmly. “How do you suppose a fellow can concentrate 
with you around ?” 

“Is that what it is, concentration?’ Bushy asked. 
Thought it was lunacy. 
homework ?” 

“T'll think of a new way of shutting you up in a min- 
ute!’ shouted Lofty, and, all unthinkingly, he snatched a 
small book from his pocket and hurled it at his sister. 
She ducked swiftly, then hastened to pick up the ill-treated 
volume before Lofty, suddenly panic-stricken, could pounce 
on it. Bushy got a ‘look at the title page just before her 
brother shoved her aside and seized the book. It was The 
Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet by William Shakespeare. 
Bushy struggled up from the heap into which she had been 
tumbled, and stared incredulously at Lofty. 

“The Senior Drama Guild,” he explained haughtily, 
“is producing the Balcony Scene for the June Show. 
Naturally one has to study one’s part.” 

Bushy continued to stare. Then she burst into song: 

***Romeo's the thin one and Juliet’s the fat one— 

* "I’m Romeo, I'm Romeo! 
Are you? Are you Romeo, Lofty Ryder?” 

“What if I am?” Lofty replied, drawing himself up. 
“Tt isn’t likely I'd play Juliet, is it?” 

“Who is playing Juliet, by the way?’ Bushy demanded. 


“Sorry. 
Is it a new way of doing your 
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“Oh, just another member of the drama group,” said 
Lofty evasively—too evasively. 

“TIl bet I know who it is!” Bushy cried, 
positive! It’s Margie Olmsted! 


“In fact, I'm 
Oh, my everlasting stars!” 


“Well, what if it is?’ Lofty repeated defiantly. ‘You 
wouldn’t understand this play anyhow, my dear! It’s one 
of the supreme masterpieces of English literature. Pray run 


along and put the whole matter out of your head.” 

Bushy ran along. But hers was not a head from which 
matters were so easily put. That night she hunted up the 
copy of the play that belonged in the set of Shakespeare 
downstairs, and took it to bed with her, along with a liberal 
supply of ginger cookies and cheese sticks. All very well 
to know that Romeo and Juliet was a sad affair about a 
couple of lovers, with a famous part in it where they made 
slushy remarks to one another from a balcony, but it was high 
time she knew more about it, if only to put one over on 
Lofty and his superior mind. 

At midnight her light was still on, and, sprinkled with 
crumbs and moist with tears, she was still reading. Why, 
the thing was grand! Absolutely super-elegant! And too 
awfully, awfully sad, Bushy thought, closing the book at 
last and shutting off her lamp to hide her final trickle of 
tears in darkness. But to think of Lofty—that high-and- 
mighty icicle—attempting to declaim the Balcony Scene! 
Why, he only wanted to do it because Margie Olmsted 
would be Juliet! Of that Bushy was sure. Who on earth 
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ever picked him for the part? What had guided any di- 
rector in handing over to Lofty Ryder those lovely and im- 
passioned lines ? 

Lofty, at any rate, was conning his lines most diligently. 
Bushy could hear him going it, next morning, in the fast- 
nesses of his own room. 

“"O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
*That I might touch that cheek!” 

Bushy bent to the keyhole. “ ‘Ay me!’ ’’ she squeaked. 

The door flew open suddenly, precipitating Bushy at the 
feet of her brother who towered above her indignantly. 









Illustrated by 
LESLIE TURNER 


“OH, MY GOSH—LOOK WHAT I SEE! 
LOOK!" GROANED LOFTY WILDLY. “NOW 
I ASK YOU! I TELL YOU I SIMPLY 
CAN’T DO THIS. IT’S TOO MUCH!” 
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“You sneaking, squeaking, little—little—” He paused, 
adequate words failing him. 

“You should say, ‘She speaks!’ at that point,” Bushy re- 
minded him. “Or you can say, ‘She squeaks!’ if you'd 
rather, I was merely giving you your cue.” 

Lofty’s face lightened into a sort of triumphant grim- 
ness. 

“See here!” he cried. “If you know so much about it, 
come in here and be useful, then. Distasteful as it may be 
for me, you can jolly well read Juliet’s lines, to cue me. 
And you can just keep at it, see, no matter what else you 
may be wanting to do, till I choose to stop!” 

“Okay by me,” said Bushy ane “Gimme the 
book.” 

“Very well,” Lofty said. “We'll begin in that place. 
Let me see. Ahem! Er—'She speaks! O, speak again 
bright angel for thou art as glorious to this night—'” 

“Whoa!” cried Bushy. ‘You've left out a lot of commas 
and stuff. Put some pep into it. Juliet would never bother 
to poke her head out of a window to listen to you.” 

“And I'm not wasting my real dramatic ability on you,” 
Lofty retorted. “What, may I ask, do you know about 
love, anyway ?” 

“Not a thing,” Bushy replied cheerfully. “Disgusting 
waste of time, I call it. But I know good poetry when I 
meet it. This is some. Now, pretend that I’m Juliet— 
or rather, pretend that I'm Margie Olmsted and go right 
to it.” 

Lofty curled his lip. “A feat of imagination, my dear 
Beatrice,” he remarked, “beyond even my powers.” 

He orated the rest of the speech, _— the floor as he 
did so. Bushy consulted the book, and, fetching a sigh, said: 
"O Lofty, Lofty, wherefore art thou Romeo? 

"Deny thy father and—” 

“Of course,” Lofty commented coldly, “if you're going 
to get what you call funny, I can manage quite well by 
myself.” 

“Qh, no, you can’t!” Bushy assured him. ‘Proceed. 
And you might just as well practice up on what you call 
your ‘dramatic ability’ while you're about it. Practice won't 
hurt you a bit, I imagine.” 





sl proceeded for days, on and off. Lofty, refreshed 
by a rehearsal at school with Margie Olmsted, as- 
tounded Bushy by the left-over warmth of his subsequent 
practicing at home, As for Bushy herself, she found 
Juliet’s lines singing unbidden in her head as she went 
to sleep at night, slipping in and out of her waking. Funny 
that such quaint old poetry, and all about love at that, should 
sound so grandly in the mind’s ear! 

By this time, the piece was approaching completion. One 
afternoon Bushy, who was supposed to be well out of the 
school building at the moment, strolled quietly into the 
auditorium and sat down unobtrusively in the dimness of 
the back row. To her great surprise and satisfaction she had 
encountered a neglected doughnut in her locker, and with 
this to sustain and solace her, she settled herself comfortably 
to note what was toward upon the stage. There was as yet 
no trace of the Capulet orchard, but Roy Bennett—visible in 
shirt sleeves—was struggling valiantly to produce moonlight 
through an arrangement of gelatine screens and reflectors. 
It was concentrated in a blue stream upon the top of a step- 
ladder—the enclosing balcony not having been erected for 
the rehearsal. Perched part way up this ladder, Margie 
Olmsted awaited her cue, and, in another moment, Lofty 
vaulted nimbly over a trestle which temporarily represented 
the wall, and panted out, 

"He jests at scars that never felt a wound!” 

He was attired in his costume and Bushy could not decide 
whether it improved him or not. 

But soft—what light through (Continued on page 42) 
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A favorite American Girl artist 
entertains two visiting nieces in 
his studio and explains to them 
some of the intricacies of~ 


THE ILLUSTRATOR’S 


perience of advising young illustrators concerning 
their work and how to go about it; and, at such 
times, the thought has crossed my mind that, some day, I 
might write an article on this subject which would be of 
interest to AMERICAN GIRL readers. But it was not until last 


@ N VARIOUS occasions I have had the pleasant ex- 
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summer, when my two Mid-Western nieces visited us, that 
I realized how intensely interested girls are in this subject. 
I had not seen Barbara and Katherine—‘Bobby” and 
“Kay” for short—for several years, so when they visited us 
in Noank, Connecticut, at my summer studio, last year, I was 
surprised to find them no longer the little girls I remembered, 
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I PLACED THE  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS ON THE EASEL, 
ONE AT A TIME, WHILE 
KAY AND BOBBY WATCHED 
WITH KEEN INTEREST 


by HARVE STEIN 


but two almost-grown-up young ladies, bubbling over with 
enthusiasm and intensely interested in the world about them. 

They picked one of the hottest days of the summer to 
arrive, so you can imagine their cries of delight upon finding 
my home a few steps from the Sound. I expected to see them 
dash into the house for a quick change into their bathing 
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suits, then into the Sound for the day, but, to my surprise, 
they did no such thing. Instead, they jumped out of the car 
and, each taking me by the arm, said, “Hurry, Uncle Harvé! 
We're so anxious to see your studio and pictures.” 

“It's been wonderful seeing your illustrations in the 
magazines,” Bobby continued, “but when our friends asked 
us how you did them and what your studio was like, we felt 
ashamed that we weren't able to tell them.” 

We entered my studio through the side door. For a 
moment my nieces stood still, but their eyes were busy 
covering all four corners of the room. There was my easel. 
In another part of the room was my model stand, my drawing 
board, the tabaret in which I keep pencils, erasers, charcoal, 
and many other things, my filing cabinet for copy, my paper 
cabinet, and several pieces of period furniture. Upon the 
walls were sketches 
and paintings by 
artists whose work 
I admire, illustra- 
tions of my own 
and some of my 
water colors, a 
plaster cast of a 
man’s head and a 
woman’s, and, last- 
ly, a horse’s skull. 

“T don’t believe 
I'd like to have 
that hanging in 


my room,” said 
Kay, _ indicating 
the skull. 


“Nor I,” cried 
Bobby. ‘But look ! 
There's the paint- 
ing we liked so 
well in Little 
Men.” 

“Oh, yes, Uncle 
Harvé, we thought 

that picture was 
especially beautiful,” 
said Kay. “How much 

larger the original painting 
is than the picture reproduced 
in the book!” 
‘Most pictures are reproduced smaller 
than the original illustration,” I told her. 
“It's too difficult to get much detail into a 
small picture, so artists usually work large.” 
“Do you have the other illustrations here for Little 

Men?” asked Bobby, glancing around the studio. 
“Yes, I have.” 

“Oh, do let us see them!” 

I opened the large paper cabinet and thumbed through 
several pictures until I came to the illustrations which I had 
done for Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Men, and then placed 
them, one at a time, on the easel. 

After my nieces had seen all the illustrations, Barbara 
timidly said, ‘I brought a few of my paintings for you to 
criticize, Uncle Harvé.” 

“Your paintings!” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes, I've been interested in painting for some time. In 
fact, I'd like to be an illustrator some day, too, and there's 
so much I want to ask you about.” 

“But what about Kay?” I wondered. “She'll be bored with 
all this.” 

“Oh, no, I won't, for though I don’t paint, I’m very 
interested in pictures. Bobby's been telling me a lot of the 
things she’s learned about painting, and I think it’s fasci- 
nating.” 
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“Fine!” I cried. “Bring out the pictures, Bobby, and 
from now on, I appoint both of you apprentices to your 
Uncle Harvé!”’ 

“Swell!” Kay cried. 

“And from now on you teach us all you know!” urged 
Bobby. 

Bobby’s work showed talent, but it also needed much 
criticism, She had asked for it so, along with my praise, I 
criticized it ruthlessly. She took it good-naturedly. 

“I’m glad you take your criticism in such good spirit,” I 
said, “for an artist learns only through criticism. It’s easy 
for anyone to praise your efforts, but to point out faults in a 
constructive manner is the best way in which one artist can 
help another.” 

“There seem to be so many bad parts, perhaps I'd better 
try to do the pictures over again,” said Bobby. 

‘You took the words out of my mouth,” I laughed. ‘‘Some- 
time to-morrow, do this one over and apply the things I've 
told you. That's the only way you'll learn. Even the most 
experienced artists rub out their work and start again if 
they haven’t expressed the subject the way they expected to. 
Sometimes an artist will spend days on a hand, or a shoulder, 
or a nose; then again, he'll get the effect he wants at the first 
attempt. Perseverance is a wonderful trait for an artist to 
have.” 

“That'll be my job,” said Kay, “to see that Bobby does 
what you tell her to.” 

The girls finally 
went for their swim, 
but I was so rushed 
with work, I couldn't 
join them. After- 
wards they decided 
to explore Noank by 
themselves, and that 
evening after a few 
games of checkers 
we retired, for our 
lights always go out 
early in the country 
since the birds have 
a habit of waking us 
at daybreak. 

At breakfast the 
next morning, I asked 
my nieces to drive 
over to Mystic with 
me. “I have to go to 
the Marine Museum,” 
I explained, ‘to make 
some sketches of a 
rowboat; and then 
I'll have to hurry 
right back, for I'm 
in a rush with my 
work, You'll be in- 
terested in seeing the 
museum. 

“But there are so 
many rowboats along 
the waterfront here,” 
wondered Bobby. 
“Why do you have 
to go to the museum to find one to draw for your picture?” 

“You see, the boat I have to illustrate is about a hundred 
years old and none of these are that old. Did you bring 
a sketch book along with you, Bobby?” 

“No, Uncle Harvé, what for ?” 

“You should always carry one. I'll give you one of mine 
and, when we're at the museum, you might make sketches of 
the things that interest you there, while I sketch the rowboat.” 





HARVE STEIN INTERRUPTS WORK ON PICTURES FOR 
“THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD” LONG ENOUGH TO POSE 
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“But my sketches might not look like anything at all.” 

“That doesn't matter. They'll be something to refresh 
your memory .of the object and, as your drawing improves, 
so will your sketches. I know some artists who are always 
sketching—on the subway, in restaurants, in court rooms— 
everywhere—for their work is specialized. They're known 
for their unidealized types.” 

“What do you mean by that ?”” asked Kay. 

“I mean that they don't glorify the characters in their 
pictures as many illustrators do, including myself. You see 
there are different points of view, even among illustrators, 
about what makes a good illustration.” 

“Do you sketch everything you see, too?’ asked Bobby. 

“I did when I was breaking into the game of illustration, 
but now I don’t sketch so much. I constantly observe people, 
though, their mannerisms, their clothes, their expressions, 
their reactions to different situations; and when I draw such 
a situation, I put the essence of what I have observed on 
paper. 

As we were driving to the museum, I asked the girls what 
they saw on their exploring trip the previous afternoon, 

“We went down by the old shipyard, but the ‘No Tres- 
passing’ sign kept us from exploring around there,” said Kay. 

“That sign doesn’t mean a thing now,” I told her, “since 
the Government is no longer building ships there. But you'd 
better not go there alone for you might have an accident.” 

“Why are all those old boats tied up to 
the docks?’ asked Bobby. 

“Those are old beny-fish boats,” I re- 
plied, ‘built almost a century ago. They've 
just been left there to rot at the docks 
since the bony-fish no longer run here.” 

“We'd love to go aboard one,” said 
Bobby, speaking for both girls. 

“Would you really? Well, then, come 
along with Walt and me this afternoon. 
We're going down into the engine room 
of one of the boats to make sketches and 
take a few photographs, for copy, for this 
same story I'm illustrating, about an old 
boat.” 

“Hurrah!"” cried Kay. 
‘copy ?”’ asked Bobby. 

“Copy is something every artist has; 
the more, the better. That file cabinet in 
my studio is just for copy. During my 
career as an artist, I've been constantly on 
the lookout for authentic pictures of 
things I have to draw. When I see one 
and can tear it out of the magazine, or 
book, or whatever it’s in, I do, and file it 
away in my cabinet under its correct 
heading.” 

“Why do you do that?” she asked. 

“Because it’s impossible to remember 
what everything looks like and I can't 
keep running to the library a dozen times 
for every story I illustrate, The more 
copy I have in my file cabinet, the less 
running and searching I have to do later. 
Just recently, I illustrated a story for 
which I drew a picture of a couple enter- 
ing a 1910 model automobile. In my file, 
I had pictures of the different makes of cars at that time, 
also pictures of the costumes worn then, so I didn’t have to 
step outside of my studio to make an authentic illustration of 
that particular scene.” 

“Well, I'd better start collecting copy now, so that I'll 
have a head start on most artists,” laughed Bobby. 

“It wouldn't be a bad idea,” I replied, ‘and the first thing 
I'd advise you to get is a Sears, (Continued on page 37) 
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Prelude To Day 
BY FRANCES FROST 


In the innocent morning the meadow lay washed with dew; 
Frail were the silver jewels on the tall, bent grass, 
Drenching our skin as we dashed exultant through. 


The sky curved over us, a lucid dome of glass, 
The sun rose out of the mountains, dazzling the blue, 


Ran toward the great gold disc, and we ran, too. 
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The cool light grew on the dampened leaves of the willow, 


And the chestnut foal, at the farther end of the meadow, 
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MIDGE PINCH-HITS FORK 


and, by a curious quirk of chance, becomes simultaneously a culprit and a hen 


















"7 OOK, Tin!" panted Midge, working her rusty bicycle 
L to the limit. “There's Dr. Robinson turning into 
Conway—going to root for Joy Tucker.” 

It was May Day and the sleepy sun, so recently arisen, cast 
their shadows yards ahead of them. Quentin Hamilton had 
been sent by his high school paper to get pictures of the 
annual Conway College hoop race, and he had invited Midge 
Bennett, a pupil at Duncan Hall, the Conway prep school, 
to accompany him. 

“Hope she wins,” puffed Midge, referring to Joy Tucker. 
According to ancient lore, the winner would be the class bride 
and Midge’s desire sprang from no affection for the girl, 
whom she could not bring herself to like, but rather from her 
admiration for Dr. Robinson. He had been so splendid, so 
dignified when he had attended her for grippe, but his 
actions last Saturday night at the movies needed some justi- 
fication. 

She hadn't even told her sister Adele, a Conway freshman, 
for she and Dell didn’t always see eye to eye, but Quentin 
who had been with her at the time, claimed that when a girl 
was a senior and a man a practicing physician, there was 
absolutely no excuse for such nonsense. And Midge was 
forced to agree with him. Therefore, after seeing Dr. 
Robinson hold Joy Tucker's hand all through “Love in 
Tasmania,” nothing less than an engagement would reestab- 
lish him in her esteem. 
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As they turned in at the south gate, Dr. Robinson, retrac- 
ing his steps, came hurrying toward them. Midge looked 
around at her companion with a worried frown, caught her 
wheel in his, and tumbled them both at the medico’s feet. 

Dr. Robinson helped disentangle them and brushed the 
dust from Midge’s white flannel coat. 

“Going to the hoop race, I suppose ?’ 

Midge nodded. “Better come along with Tin and me.” 


STRIKING THE HOOP A FIRM BLOW, 
MIDGE WAS OFF, SURE-FOOTED IN 
HER RUBBER-SOLED SHOES. COMPE- 
TITION FIRED HER BLOOD AS SHE 
SKILLFULLY GUIDED Joy's HOOP 
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He hesitated, narrowing his clear brown eyes thought- 
fully. Never had he seemed so nice. 

“I was on my way—but the thought of all those girls 
frightened me.” 

“T'Il protect you,” laughed Tin and the doctor accepted 
the offer with a smile. But they hadn't pushed their bicycles 
more than a few paces when he halted abruptly. 

“No. Changed my mind again. Thanks just the same.” 
A quick good-by and he was headed once more for the gate. 

“Weather vane in a squall,” growled Quentin as they 
mounted their bicycles. 

“He must have some secret reason for not coming,” cham- 
pioned Midge, wishing he had not deserted them. 

Scarcely had they pedaled fifty yards before he called to 
them and came up on a run. 

Dutifully they dismounted and waited. 

“Could you take a message to one of the seniors for me? 
Miss Tucker. Do you know Miss Joy Tucker?” 


“I know her by sight,” volunteered Midge excitedly 

He wrote a brief note on a prescription pad, folded it 
with a dog-ear, and thrust it into Midge’s hand. 

“Thank you very much.” Then, for the third time, he 
dashed off toward the gate. 

“Let's step on it before the maniac calls us back again,” 
complained Quentin. 

“Oh, Tin, I'm so thrilled! Bet this is a proposal!’ 

“More likely a prescription for flat feet.” 

Midge laughed happily, confidence restored in her hero. 
“Joy's awfully pretty, don’t you think so?” 

“Not ‘specially."” Tin never admitted feminine beauty. 
“No better looking than you. She's about your size and 
has your color hair.” 

“That's the nearest thing to a compliment you've ever 
given me, Mr. Hamilton.” 

They rode through the campus, lovely as an English 
estate in the carly morning sunshine. The sky, through the 
lace of tender green leaves, flushed from the recent sunrise, 
was turning to cerulean blue; the clipped grass, a green 
emesis summer sports and coming picnics. Robins 
chirped a welcome and bicycle bells tinkled gaily as the Con- 
way freshmen, from distant dorms, hurried along with them 
to the race. 

At the Chapel, Midge and Quentin separated, he to join 
the photographers and newsreel men, for this was a matter 
of national interest, while she went in search of Joy Tucker. 
As she stood on her pedals to pump her bicycle up the steep 
hill, she pretended she, too, was a Conway freshman, She 
was dressed all in white, a college custom, and who, of the 
spectators already lined up to watch the race, could tell 
otherwise ? 

“Well, for goodness sake, Midge, what brought you over 
from Duncan Hall?” shrilled her sister. 

Midge only flipped a hand and rode on, rising and sinking 
like a merry-go-round horse. 

The seniors were gathered around the porte-cochere of 
Tower Court, the great Gothic dormitory at the top of the 
hill. They resembled a flock of white-breasted black birds, 
for they wore their gowns, shortened for the activity, over 
their white dresses. Scarfs of Conway blue were draped 
over their mortar-boards and tied under their chins. 

Midge found it difficult to recognize the girl she sought, 
with so small a portion of her face visible, but after several 
inquiries she located her, hoop in hand, rapping a stone 
gargoyle with her stick. 

“I—I have this for you,” explained Midge, holding out 
the little note. 

Joy sead the brief message at a glance and Midge delighted 
in the blush that mounted her cheek. She was about to push 
on ‘with her bicycle when the girl took possession of the 
handle-bar. 

“Come over here, quick!’ 

She pushed the machine behind a high box hedge. 

“Lend me your bike?’ Joy had slipped off her robe and 
was pulling at her scarf. “I won't be a sec.” 

“Of course,” agreed Midge. 

‘Say, do something for me? Put on these things and keep 
my place for me? Will you? I'll be back in two jiffys.” 

This time Midge hesitated, but Joy tied the mortar-board 
under her chin, explaining, ‘It’s a winning spot—I know— 
I've studied this race for years. Stand by the water spout.” 

“But+but I'm only a Duncan Hall pupil—won't the 
other seniors notice ?”’ 
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“Never. Don't let me down—it’s terribly important.” 

She tossed the gown to Midge, hopped on the bicycle, 
shook back her coppery curls, and, cutting across the vel- 
vety lawn, made for the south gate by the lower drive. 

Shut in like a horse with blinders, Midge emerged from 
her leafy seclusion and returned to the gargoyle, where she 
stood with her back to every one, poking at the open-mouthed 
creature with the hoop stick, pretending it was a thermometer 
and she was taking the temperature, in an effort to forget her 
uncomfortable position. If she was helping Dr. Robinson she 
didn't mind. Hadn't he come late at night to care for her 
when she had the grippe? 

“Say, Joy, don't you think it would be better over on the 
other side ?”’ 

Midge turned with sinking heart, but the senior hastily 
apologized. “I thought it was Joy Tucker.” 

The chimes tolled quarter of cight. Surely there had been 
enough time for the round trip——but no Joy. Only fifteen 


minutes left. Midge watched the lower drive. Time 
slipped by .. . and more time . . . still no Joy. 
The physical director instructed them from the steps. 
“Remember, girls, to turn in at the Chapel drive. The 


race starts with the first note of the chimes.” 

Square hats bobbed in agreement and hoops were held 
poised for action. Midge rolled her eyes in a frantic effort 
to spy her senior. She mast come now—otherwise— ? 

Across the clear morning air came the notes of the West- 
minster chimes. Midge heard the whacking of sticks as black 
figures skirted by her with shrieks of laughter. 

“Come on!” called one of the girls, poking her as she 
ran by. 

“Don't let me down,” Joy had begged. 
important.” 

Was that what she was doing? No chance of Joy win- 
ning if Midge stood there immobile as the gargoyle. Perhaps 
she was waiting on the’side lines to dash in and take her place. 


“It’s terribly 


EWILDERED as to her proper course of duty, Midge 
preferred action, and, striking the hoop a firm blow, she 
was off. She kept to the middle of the crowned roadway, 
noticing that many of the girls came to grief on the sloping 
sides by plowing into the spectators. 

Competition fired her blood. If Joy wanted to win she 
would do her best for her, but she must—oh, she #~s/—jump 
in before the end of the race. 

Steeper and steeper grew the descent. 
dropping out right and left. 

Midge, sure-footed in her rubber-soled shoes, skillfully 
guided the bounding hoop. It was not many years since she 
had amused herself in the city park in like manner. As she 
ran, she tried to recognize in the dazzling row of white spec- 
tators the one person in all the world she most wanted, but 
her search was in vain. 

“Why, Midge Bennett!” shricked the familiar voice of 
her sister, but she sped on. 

The ranks were thinning. The last note of the eighth 
stroke had faded. On she raced, on and on. Ahead loomed 
the Chapel, the steps were their goal. Midge realized she 
was in the front row. If Joy never turned up, she mustn't 
win! There were only three of them left in the first rank. 
They turned into the Chapel drive. In a minute the race 
would be over. She reached to catch her hoop with the stick, 
but the girl to her left darted across her path and, before she 
could catch up with the spinning circle, it had leaped ahead 
of the others and crashed against the stone steps amid an 
outburst of applause. 

Midge stood aghast while the college president, wearing a 
black gown with a scarlet hood, held out an armful of spring 
flowers, tulips, daffodils, and snapdragons. Meanwhile 
photographers ground their moving picture cameras, and a 
mob of girls clicked their kodaks in her face. 


Contestants were 
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“Oh, but I'm not the winner,” protested Midge. ‘The 
hoop leaped away from me.” 

“Sure you won, fair and square,” insisted one of the 
newsreel men. “I was bettin’ on you from away back.” 

Midge tried again to explain, but her voice was drowned 
in the sea of confusion. 

“I don’t seem to remember your name,” the president said 
in dulcet tones. 

“Midge Bennett,” confessed the miserable girl. “I’m not— 
not—" 

But before she could finish her confession, the flowers 
were laid in her arms and the president, mounting to the top 
step, announced, ‘The winner is Miss Midge Bennett.” 

Thereafter Midge became the center of a mob. Her limp 
hand was passed from girl to girl. On the outskirts of the 
crowd she saw Tin’s worried eyes and she made her way over 
to him. ‘ 

“Oh, Tin, hurry! Tell the picture men. 

“How did it happen?” he whispered. 

“She borrowed my bike—asked me to take her place.” 

“Then she’s to blame, the quitter. Bet they expel her.” 

“Don’t say that,” begged Midge, wild-eyed. “I went into 
the race myself. She only asked me to stay by the water 
spout. 

“If you'd stayed where you belong, this wouldn't have hap- 
ened,” interrupted Adele, pausing for a second. ‘“Wait 
until Dad finds out.” 

The Chapel organ sent out the stirring note of ‘“The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ and the seniors began filing in by 
twos. 

“May I have the honor?” one of them asked Midge in 
a tone of command and took her arm. 

Midge trudged up the steps and into the somber, high- 
domed interior. She stood up during the singing of the 
hymn and sat at its close; and stood up at the singing otf 
the next hymn and sat when she should, her mind an 
anguished blur. In those hundreds of faces, only one 
stood out clearly. From the freshman section she could 
distinctly see the relentless features of her sister Adele. 

The president read the chapter in the Bible which said the 
race was not to the swift. How true! By winning the race 
she had lost everything! Her good name, her honor! What 
would happen to her? Was it a prison offense? Her poor, 
poor parents! 

Torturing as the service was, she dreaded its conclusion. 
What next? The seniors were the first to file out during the 
recessional and, with them, the heroine of the day, her escort 
close by her side. 

“I don’t suppose, Miss Bennett, you know who I am?’ the 
senior queried as they emerged into the dazzling sunshine. 

Midge shook her head. 

“No? Most of the Conway girls do know their Student 
Council president. However, we're quits, for I don’t know 
you, either.” 

“You wouldn't,” gasped Midge, and, drawing a deep 
breath, blurted out the truth. “I’m—I'm only a Duncan 
Hall girl.” 

The senior smiled wisely. ; 

“That's what I suspected. Miss Claybourn will be inter- 
ested. She wishes to see you immediately in her office.” 

“You mean—the college president?” 

“Yes. You're moving in presidential society this morning.” 

Together they crossed the campus to Central Hall and 
Midge was escorted into a mahogany paneled room on the 
first floor, where the president already sat at her desk, di- 
vested of her gown but still in black, with a cameo at her 
throat. Her snow-white hair was brushed back softly from 


Run!” 


her forehead, her fair cheeks were flushed, the gold chain of 
her glasses quivered. The two presidents had a brief confer- 
ence, after which the senior left and closed the door. 

“Sit down, Miss Bennett.” Miss (Continued on page 33) 
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Photographs by the author 


ee TOOK a lot of swell pictures 
on that hike we had, but 
none of them came out. I 
wonder why that happened ? 
What did I do that was wrong?” 

There is no direct answer to that last question. The best 
thing to do is to explain the right way to use a camera so 
that, when you know how, you won't have trouble in the 
future. After all, there is no such thing as a toy camera. 
Any camera is a grown-up picture-taker, only some are small 
and simple, while others vary in size and are fitted with 
more complicated gadgets. 

With an expensive and complicated camera there is a 
shutter speed and window hole (aperture or F stop) which 
will give you a combination that will suit the amount of light 
for almost any condition you may require. The range or 
scope of an expensive camera is almost perfect, as perfect as 
the human brain has been able to devise. Smaller cameras 
are merely simplified by having fewer adjustments, and are, 
therefore, easier to operate. They are just as capable of 
producing good pictures, but are more limited in scope. 

Let's take a look at a box camera, the simplest form of 
camera, and consider for a few minutes just how it works. 
(Figure 1) A in the drawing is the box, a dark, light-proof 
box, built with a shutter mechan- 
ism which allows a certain quantity 
of light to pass through the lens 
and record the picture on the film. 
B is the roll of film. C is the lens 
through which the light comes in, 
the same way that light comes 
through a window in the house. D 
is the shutter. 

We take our pictures with a 


CAMERA 






A — Box 


THAT IT FORMS UPON 
AN OLD CHURCH WALI 


camera whose shutter very probably 
opens and closes in one-twenty-fifth of a second, known to 
photographers as instantaneous exposure. This speed is fast 
enough for all ordinary purposes, including slow-moving 
objects such as people walking, or persons not definitely 
holding still. Enough light, neither too much nor too little, 
must be let in and allowed to record itself on the film while 


the camera is held steady. If the object, or scene, is dull 
and poorly illuminated, a longer exposure will be needed 
to make the picture correctly. If the opposite is the case, and 
the object is brilliantly illuminated in strong sunlight, a 
shorter exposure is needed. The reason for this, of course, 
is that the film is treated with an emulsion or coating of sen- 
sitized material that reacts to a given quantity of light—no 
more, no less. There are fast and slow emulsions, some re- 
acting in one-one-thousandth of a second, and others taking 
several minutes, depending upon your needs. For your con- 
venience these have been standardized, so that you can be 
sure of them. With the speed of the shutter at one-twenty- 
fifth of a second, it is necessary to use a certain standard 
speed of film, which is known as regular, par, 
or normal. If you go to the drug store to buy 
a film and do not mention the trade name, you 
will get one which is standard and successful 
7. in all cameras under normal conditions. 
UNROLLED This brings us to the fundamental fact that 
a standard film needs just one quantity of light 
known as ‘‘correct exposure’’ to make a good 
picture. Therefore, with amy camera, you 
must let in the exact amount of light to affect 
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the emulsion correctly, depending 
on the lighting of the object to be 
photographed. To illustrate this, 
your author once took a picture of 
the decorated ceiling of a cloister in 
Italy on a _ winter's afternoon, 
where, as you can imagine, there was 
not very much light. The camera 
was placed on the floor, and the 
shutter opened for a period of three- 
quarters of an hour. There was 
hardly enough light .in the church 
to read by, yet the detail has all 
been recorded quite satisfactorily, as 
you can see in the photograph here 
reproduced. 

Simple cameras have a_ fixed 
shutter speed (instantaneous) and 
a fixed hole in front of the lens. 
They also have an additional de- 
vice, a time exposure gadget, which 
allows the operator to open and 
close the shutter, holding it open 
just the time judged to be neces- 
sary. The instantaneous shutter 
speed is operated by springs, and is 
always the same and automatic. 

Some cameras have a set of va- 
rying size holes (F stops or apertures) that fit in front 
of the lens and admit greater or lesser amounts of 
light, enormously extending the range of the camera. 
(See Figure 2). For, if the sunlight is very strong, as 
it sometimes is in the middle of the day in summer, 
the instantaneous exposure would let in too much light 
and the film could be overexposed. To counteract 
this, the operator cuts down the amount of light let 

in through the 
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AN ANGLE SHOT OF SKYSCRAP- 
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EXPOSURE OF THREE-QUARTERS OF AN 


lens by using asmaller 
hole. If your camera 
is equipped with the 
three stops, or holes, 
the table given here 
will tell you what 
stop to use under the be too 
following conditions 
of light. (The table 
presupposes that the 
sun is unclouded at 
high noon, the shut- 
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exposed. 
FIGURE 2 


to this that one can 
take successful pic- 
tures under slightly 
varying conditions. 
Otherwise this would 
difficult a 
task for a simple 
camera to perform. 

Let us consider for 
a moment the (Con- 
tinued on page 46) 
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ter worked at instantaneous speed.) 
Winter sun (November, Decem- 
ber, January, February) . . . weak 
sun... use large stop. 
Spring or fall sun (March, April, 
May, September, October) . . . 


normal sun ... use medium 


Sto p. 
Summer sun (June, July, Aug- 
ust) ... strong sun... . On beach 


or on water, wse small stop. In 

other locations, wse medium stop. 

In hazy sun or shade, wse large 

Stop. 

The camera's lens performs a very 
important duty. It concentrates 
the light from the subject and 
projects it sharply upon the film. 
If the subject is too close, the im- 
age will be fuzzy and indistinct. 
There are certain adjustments to 
correct this, on all but the simplest 
cameras. The latter are fixed-focus 
cameras that will render the image 
of any subject sharply in focus 
from about six feet to as far away 
as you can see clearly, usually called 
infinity. If you bring the camera 


nearer to the subject than six feet, it will give an 
image that is not sharp, but fuzzy, or out of focus. 

A simple camera is fitted with a lens that is exactly 
If the shutter is operated at the instant- 
aneous speed on a normal sun-illuminated subject, a 
good and perfectly exposed film will result. 
ever, if there is too much sun, the film will be over- 
Study table above. 

Modern films have some latitude in actual perform- 
ance, especially the type called verichrome, and it 1s owing 
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HER BODY SAGGED WITH FATIGUE 


Imp’s discovery of the strange 
girl in her kitchen is the be- 
ginning of active times in~ 
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THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


PART FIVE 


a good looking young woman, who would have been 

better looking if she had been becomingly dressed and 
had taken more care with the arrangement of her heavy, 
dark hair, which was twisted into a thick knot and pulled 
back uncompromisingly from her forehead. A sagging jersey 
skirt of brown, topped by a worn red pullover, showed her 
figure to be strong and powerful, but her scuffed brown 
shoes, the run in her stocking, and the shapeless felt hat 
tossed on the floor under the work-table, indicated plainly 
her general indifference to her appearance. It was hard to 
judge just what sort of girl she was, for her voice was not 
common, her face was intelligent, her look direct and inde- 
pendent. She didn’t talk like the village people, but, on the 
other hand, she didn’t seem like a New Yorker. 

She might be a bit of a bully, but she was neither a sneak 
nor a tramp—the Imp felt sure of that. As a matter of fact, 
tramps are not accustomed to bring van loads of furniture to 
the houses they camp in, nor would they leave them in full 
sight on the road, if they did, the Imp reasoned quickly; 
besides, the manner of this girl showed her to be sure of 
herself and her rights. 

Like her father, Irene got on better, as a rule, with people 
of her own bluff, direct type; Bunny Bliss and the group of 
friends she had recently adopted were exceptions to this rule. 
So, after the first shock of surprise, she was not repelled by 
the calm effrontery of her visitor. 

“I think you must be mistaken,” she said. “You couldn't 
possibly rent this house, because it isn’t for rent. It be- 
longs to me.” 


[i= stood speechless, looking at the stranger. She saw 
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The Story So Far 





“Imp,” as her school friends call Irene Hartless, lives on a 
country estate with her Aunt Ida, her father, (a noted 
engineer whose business keeps him much away from home), 
her young stepmother, Christina, her little stepbrother, Bub- 
bles, the French governess, Mammo, and a number of servants. 

An attempt is made to steal Christina's pearls, and the 
thieves, mistaking Irene for Mammo (as both are dressed 
alike), shove her and Bubbles into their car and drive away 
with them. Discovering their mistake, they leave the two in 
a deserted farmhouse while they make a getaway, Irene finds 
the pearls in her own handbag, and hides them in a carton of 
sugar. The thieves return for them, but fail to find them, and 
depart. Irene and Bubbles are soon discovered by their 
friends who bring word that Mammo has disappeared. 

Imp takes a fancy to the farmhouse and longs to own it. 
Her stepmother buys it for her, in gratitude for her care of 
Bubbles, and the girl decides to earn the money to renovate 
it. With the help of her friends, Bunny and ’Gustus, she 
cleans up the place and, later, trades the stone from an out- 
building for labor in painting and papering. On one of her 
week-ends home from school, she finds a strange girl cook- 
ing on the kitchen stove of the farmhouse. This girl says 
she has rented the house. 








“To you?’ the girl echoed incredulously. ‘What do you 
mean? Isn't this the ’Bijah Medloss farm?” 
“Yes, it is,” Imp replied, “but it’s mine, now. Who said 
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you could rent it? Nobody had any right to tell you that.” 

“A man named Wilbur Medloss,”’ the girl answered. Her 
face had grown pale and her look was frightened. 

“Wilbur Medloss?”’ Imp repeated, staring. “Why, he 
couldn’t possibly tell you that! He knows well enough the 
place is mine. You're crazy!” 

The girl sat down in the nearest chair and drew a long, 
sighing breath. “Maybe I am,” she said simply. “How 
long have you owned it?” 

“About two weeks—why ?” 

“Oh,” said the girl slowly, ‘I see. That's why, then. He 
told us we could have it, last spring. Any time, he said. 
But we couldn't come till now. I thought it would be all 
right. I ought to have written to him, of course—I see that, 
now. But we only got the money last week, and Joe's job 
doesn’t begin till day after tomorrow. We had a chance to 
take the truck down—it’s not ours and we had to take it 
when we could get it. So we just came along. I—I hope 
you'll excuse us. We—we didn’t know.” 

Imp frowned thoughtfully. This was dreadful! Her voice 
softened when she spoke. “Who's Joe?’ she asked. 

“Joe Medloss—my brother. I’m Martha Medloss,” the 
girl answered. 

“T'm Irene Hartless,’” Imp said promptly. 
a long drive?” 

“From Grantsville—it'’s "way up State. We started last 
night. Joe was going over to see Mr. Medloss as soon as 
he unloaded.” 

“Oh. But I still don’t see how he could rent you the 
house—it wasn’t his, ever, was it?” 

“No,” said Martha Medloss wearily, “it wasn’t. But he 
said he was as much of an agent as there was for it, and 
nobody’d wanted it for fifteen years. He said he'd fix it up 
a little for us, it had gone so long. But I never thought it 
would look as lovely as this—Joe and I were pleased to death 
when we saw it! Mr. Medloss said it was in pretty bad 
shape, when he wrote, and we didn’t expect anything.” 


“Did you have 


ied could not repress a gratified smile. “It does look 
. sweet, doesn’t it?” she said. 

“It’s beautiful,” said Martha, and now her strong chin 
was quivering and her eyes were wet. But at the alarm in 
Imp’s face, she mastered herself and forced her voice to be 
firm. “He said we'd need lamps,” she went on, “but I see 
there's electricity.” 

“Of course there is!” Imp said disgustedly. 
When did you see him last ? 
at all? Is he related to you?” 

She fired off these rapid questions in the true Jerry Hart- 
less manner, but the girl seemed to find them wholly 
reasonable, 

“TI never saw him at all,” she said. “We just wrote. And 
I never was here before. I guess he must be some kind of 
relation—all the Medlosses are kin, "way back, Aunt Mattie 
said. Her grandfather was cousin to the one that built this 
house, she’s pretty sure. She knew where it was—Grandma 
Medloss came here on a visit once, and when Joe got the 
job at the dairy here and we wanted a house somewhere 
near, Aunt Mattie said why not find out about the old 
Medloss place.” 

“I see,’ said the Imp. “And, of course, it would have 
been all right, if I—if Christy—hadn’t bought it. Only I 
can’t see why he didn’t tell you. He knew the house was 
sold.” 

“T guess he just forgot all about it,” Martha answered sad- 
ly. ‘You see, Miss Hartless, we didn’t write again after the 
summer, and we never said we would take it, and the matter 
wasn't really settled. It was after Aunt Mattie died and left 
us the money and this furniture, that we knew we could. That 
was in July. We ought to have written then. But he said there 
was no hurry about it—nobody would ever want the place.” 


“The idea! 
Hadn't you seen the house 
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There was a heavy silence. Martha’s huddled figure 
looked pathetic in the middle of the clean, bright kitchen, 
and Imp scowled doubtfully, trying to think of some reason- 
ably hopeful suggestion. 

“Well, you'd better have your lunch, anyway,” she brought 
out finally. ‘Have you any idea what you'll do, now?” 

Martha shook her head. 

“TIL have to wait for Joe—he went over to the dairy,” 
she said. “But I will get him something to eat, if you don't 
mind—we only had some coffee, early this morning. Are 
you sure it will be all right?” 

“Why, of course—why not? Go right to it!” Imp assured 
her. “I was going to do some measuring upstairs. And, 
look here,” she added, “you can’t start back on that drive 
tonight—it’s too far, isn’t it?” 

“It’s all of two hundred miles,” the girl said. 
guess we can't. 


“No, | 
But the truck has to go on to New York 
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“AUNT MATTIE LIKED THE OLD THINGS,” MARTHA EXPLAINED 


tomorrow, anyway. We'd have to unload the stuff and wait 
till we can find some place to put it.” 

She went over to the stove and began to cut up some po- 
tatoes. As if the action had given her courage, she turned 
to Imp, knife in hand, and looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Wotild you think we were too fresh if we asked you to 
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let us put our furniture in the cellar overnight, till we can 
find some other place?’ she asked. “There's plenty of room 
for it.” 

“Not a bit—why don’t you?” Imp answered promptly. 
“If there were any beds, I'd say stay here tonight. But there 
aren't. I—TI haven't been able to arrange for any, yet.” 

“Oh, could we?” Martha cried eagerly. ‘We could just 
put a couple of mattresses on the floor—the sheets and things 
are on top.” 

A quick step on the porch and a gay whistle sent her 
flying to the door. 

“It's Joe! Ill tell him out there,” she said. For a few 
minutes there was silence in the kitchen and a low, hurried 
murmur outside. Then Martha entered, her arm linked in 
the arm of a tall, fair young man with gray eyes and a fresh 
color. 

—— is Joe,” she said shyly. ‘‘He—he’s much obliged 
to you for letting us stay.” 

Joe Medloss was a little older than his sister. He was no 
word waster, evidently, for a brief nod and a “Pleased to 
meet you,” were his only concessions to the strange situation 
in which he found himself. 

“Do you know anywhere to go?” Imp inquired. “There’s 
no reason why you shouldn't stay here a few days while 
you're hunting for a house,’ she added impulsively. “I'm 
going back to New York tomorrow evening and I won't 
be back till Friday night, anyway.” 

“Honest? Do you mean it?” he cried, his face lighting 
up. ‘“We’'d surely appreciate that, Miss Hartless, There are 
two other places Mr. Medloss wrote us about when we first 
inquired about this place; one’s cheaper, but pretty tumble- 
down, I guess; and the other costs more, but I judge it’s 
worth it, from what he said. They aren't so near the dairy, 
but they'll have to do. It would make a lot of difference if 
we could stay two or three days.” 

“Ot course you can,’” said the Imp. 
know where those houses are? 
over to look at them.” 

“Oh, Joe, wouldn't that be fine!” 

Martha’s color flushed back; her eyes brightened. 

“Why—I've got a map—you' re very kind,” Joe said. “But 
I guess we'll have to eat first—I'm pretty empty!” He 
added with a shy little grin, “If you’'d—would you eat what 
we've got with us? My sister's an awfully good cook.” 

“T'd love to,” Irene answered. ‘“‘I’ll set the table, shall I?” 

A wave of relief and good feeling swept through the 
kitchen. Joe began to help his sister briskly; Irene set out 
her red-and-white china with pleasure; a large basket was 
brought in from the porch, rl promenend He odors arose from 
the stove. A puffy omelet, potatoes browned like thin birch 
leaves, slices of appetizing pink ham, and an amber pump- 
kin pie were soon on the table—and cups of delicious coffee, 
with thick cream from the dairy, put heart into the pair of 
travelers. 

They were not so unbusinesslike and casual as the recent 
expedition seemed to indicate. Joe had the position of book- 
keeper and advertising assistant at the dairy, and Martha had 
the promise of a part-time job as cook for the new lunch 
room which was to be opened there in the spring, when the 
bottling plant was to be greatly enlarged. She had helped the 
home economics teacher manage the cafeteria in the large 
high school, the year after her graduation, and had done so 
well with it that Joe had captured the job for her by letter, 
to everybody's surprise. 

“Joe always gets what he goes out for,” his sister explained 
proudly, and Imp could well believe it. The boy had a quiet 
competence and a steady, serious way with him which were 
impressive. He had had two years at Cornell and meant to 
be graduated some day. 

“Harvard Business School was (Continued on page 31) 
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A GREAT MOMENT WHEN LETTERS ARRIVE FROM HOME 


AN OVERNIGHT HIKE TAKEN FROM THE MAIN CAMP 

Camp Rock Hitt, MAnopac, New York: By four-thirty in the 
afternoon our food is packed carefully in the pack basket. We each 
collect our own equipment and lay it on our beds, and each makes her 
own bed-roll, very tightly, so that she can carry it on her back with the 
weight evenly distributed. Suitcase straps make good pack straps. 
and, by putting our sweaters on our backs before the roll and 
twisting the loose sleeves around the straps, we avoid any rubbing 
and drag. Our arms are free—we carry all on our backs, except the 
milk can, of course! 

Now we're off, we know not where, blazing a new trail, making 
a map we hope others may follow, watching the sun, taking bear- 
ings from our compass. We note this tree, that bush; we watch 
a sudden flock of chickadees; we startle a fawn from his bed of sweet 
fern; we discover edible berries, plants, and roots that would keep us 
nourished for days. 

We come through woods, climbing a hill, and find gently sloping 
meadows on the other side. We gaze away over rolling hills and half 
hidden lakes. Here we make our home quickly and easily. We 
pitch the tent, unroll the bedding, take out wash things, find a con- 
venient tree, rock, or stone wall to act as wash-house, put out our 
tooth brushes, soap, and towels, and hang up our cups. We make 
our beds anywhere we like, though not too far from the tent in case 
of rain—''Klondike” bedmaking so that we don’t get cold feet and 
shoulders, or get all untucked. We re-roll our beds in ponchos, 
remembering that evening dews are wet. 

Then we hunt for a rock that will make a natural fireplace. Two 
go off for wood—soft woods for kindling, hard woods for good 
coals; two go for water from a nearby spring with a berry can and 
canvas bucket; one unpacks the pack basket, sorts out supper things, 
spreads all out on a handy flat rock near the fireplace. 

We start the fire, cache a lot of wood ready for the morning, 
find green sticks for making forks or broilers—black birch, hazel, and 
ash are especially good. Each gets her own food from the rock, 
and, when the coals are glowing, thick and hot, we cook delicious 
grilled steak flavored with bacon, golden brown toast, raw  to- 
matoes, or carrots. For dessert we each have an apple with the core 
taken out, brown sugar stuffed in, then gently baked on the end of 
a peeled stick over the glowing embers, with a marshmallow toasted 
and popped into the top for a perfect finish. We have paper nap- 
kins to clean off any stickiness, a paper bag ready for any odd bits 
of core or papers, and we feel we'd be proud to welcome any one to 
our supper hike. 

The sky turns red and orange. The far-away hills stand clear and 
sharp. The golden ball disappears behind a bank of orange-tipped 
cloud, leaving golden rays and a feeling of night. The afterglow 
spreads over us all. We seem part of the stillness and the happen- 
ings around us. 

We put more wood on the fire, burn up the bag of bits, put away 
our broiler sticks for the morning toast, wash out our cups and re- 
hang them; then we put away the remaining food in the pack 
basket, covering it over with a piece of ground cloth, and hang it up 
safely above the reach of animals. Afterwards we sing or tell 
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PINE GROVE CAMPERS BUILD A STONE AND CE- 
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PINE CONES 


AND OAK LEAVES YIELD UP THEIR STORIES 


stories, play stalking games, star gaze; and then a quick wash and 
bed, first hanging our clothes in the tent, seeing that nothing is left on 
the ground. The sky lightens, the moon comes up, we sleep. 

We sleep late in the morning—it is an opportunity when away 
from bugles and set times of main camp. Some rouse at four-thirty 
in the morning, to see the sky breaking up with exquisite pink glow 
and, away down the valleys, soft white floating clouds and mists. 
Then we turn sleepily over, and find ourselves warm and comfortable. 
We have the cool morning air and many more hours to sleep. 

Eight o'clock comes, perhaps eight-thirty—and, one by one, we 
awake. We get up, take our blankets and ponchos and hang them 
on the nearest tree or bush to air. We wash and dress, looking about 
for signs of blackberries and blueberries; some wander off to pick the 
berries, others light the fire, get down the pack basket, set the food 
out, fetch water if necessary. The fire dies down, leaving glowing 
coals. Each prepares her own food; cutting the top off an orange, 
she eats it with a spoon, scrapes out the pulp until it is left clean, 
lines the orange with waxed paper, greases it, breaks in an egg, places 
the orange cup and a strip of bacon on the same forked stick and 
cooks it over the embers. Milk or water is ready in our cups, and our 
breakfast is made, perfectly cooked; the egg from the orange cup is 
lifted out on buttered toast and eaten with the slice of brown, crisp 
bacon. Some may prefer eggs and bacon.cooked on hot, flat rocks, 
and others a baked egg, placed in the cooler ashes with pinpricks in 
the shell on either end, to keep it from exploding. 

We sit enjoying every mouthful, finishing with delicious fresh 
berries. We talk of many things; our own troop, Girl Scouting in 
general, school, Scouting in other countries, camp, overnight hikes. 
We feel that we have special reasons for loving these overnight hikes, 
and we count the reasons off on our fingers: because of the fun and 
adventure; simplicity and easiness; feeling of freedom and time; be- 
ing a small group; doing so much ourselves and feeling everything 
very much our own; learning so many tips about looking after our- 
selves, our belongings, our food. 

After breakfast we go off exploring, perhaps together, perhaps two 
or three. There seems so much that is new... We lie hopefully, 
watching for the deer we saw yesterday to return—and discover too 
many ant hills! We learn much about the homes of ants, and their 
ways of working. Then we decide it is time to start back to camp. 











HILLS AND FAR AWAY~ 


to Girl Scout camps where there is happy comradeship and health and mirth 
and splendid secrets to be learned from water, sky, and earth... 


Regretfully we clean up the remains of our 
fire, hide away our broilers, sweep the rocks 
clean, pack up the pack basket, rewash, pack, 
and roll our belongings, take down the tent. 
We are careful to leave two things: 1. Noth- 
ing; 2. Our thanks. These two things are im- 
portant because we want others to find this 
spot as beautiful as it was when we found it. 

We return to camp, full of plans for fu- 
ture expeditions. We have lots to tell and 
much to think of. We unload; we place all 
personal belongings in our own tents; we 
clean and scour and replace all general equip- 
ment in the Hike Shed. It is fun to be back 
in our troop, full of our overnight hike and 
our great adventures. 


Helen Seth Smith 


CAMPING DAYS AT PINE GROVE 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA: At last the 
long months had passed, since last year’s 
camping days, and another season of care- 
free work and play in the great outdoors was 
just ahead. Suitcases and orange-crate dres- 
sers bulged with equipment, and once more 
the stream of heavily laden cars was turned 
toward Pine Grove. 

We older girls, who had always envied 
the early Pioneers, were especially anxious 
for camp this year as at last that dream was to 
come to realization. Now we Scouts would 


have a chance to show our own ingenuity and 
perseverance, for a whole new unit was to be 
ours for the making. Deep in a fern grove, we 
were to pitch our tents and make our homes. 





And then, finally, with our thoughts far 
ahead of us, we reached the entrance to Pine 
Grove and entered between the rows of state- 
ly pines to a new life and new friends. Eager 
to tour the camp, we made quick work of de- 
positing our luggage and attending to enroll- 
ment. Then, with a crowd of old friends, we 
started from the youngest unit and visited 
every one, right up to our own. 

In the younger units, “Dixie” and ‘“Won- 
derland,” the girls were still busy getting 
settled, but planning, nevertheless, for fern 
gardens and fairy rings to beautify their path- 
ways. In “Scotland,” by the River Tweed, 
every one was going around in Scotch plaid 
hats and ties, and singing catchy little Scotch 
songs; while, at the other end of camp (along 
the same stream under a different name), the 
inhabitants of ‘Fishing Village” were busy re- 
pairing the lighthouse and mooring their row- 
boat. Then, of course, we had to climb the 
hill in the center of camp and visit the ‘‘Al- 
pine” unit where we were heartily welcomed 
with invitations to come up and eat with them 
when the work got to be too much for us. 
This reminded us of our own work ahead, so 
we hurried down to our new “Appalachian’’ 
unit—which, by the way, was right on the 
trail—to make our plans for the weeks to 
come. 

There was very little to start with: stones 
would have to be brought from the stream be- 
side us for a stove, both a wet and dry cache 
were needed, a dining room and kitchen 
would have to be erected, and also various 
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A “FAIRY GARDEN” IN THE WONDERLAND UNIT OF THE 
SYLVANIA, GIRL SCOUT CAMP—PINE GROVE. 
AND ROCKS ARE ADDED TO THIS GARDEN 


TO BE WRITTEN TO MOTHER AND DAD 


drains, and a lean-to. But we had resolved to 
make our unit something to be proud of, no 
matter what the labor. 

Well, it was work, but it was really more 
fun; and by the end of the season we were all 
proud of our kitchen with its shelves and table 
and stove, our cache, our lean-to, and our din- 
ing room with its lashed and woven table. 


Millicent Landmesser, Troop 13 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


what I wanted,” he explained, “but I couldn’t 
quite manage that, the way things are now. 
But I'll make out, Miss Hartless. I'll get 
through, some way or another!” 

“Of course you will,” Imp said. 

“What's your job?” he asked, lighting a 
short pipe and throwing himself back in his 
chair, while Martha tidied everything with 
unbelievable quickness. 

“‘I—haven’t any,” she answered, “I’m just 
finishing at my school—it’s in New York.” 

“Oh, I see,” he said, a little surprised. “I 
thought—well, never mind. Then you don't 
live here?” 

“No,” she answered, “not here, exactly. 
Our place is about fifteen miles away.” 

“When were you expecting to move in? 
I see the beds aren’t here, yet.” 

“Well, no,” she admitted; and then, in a 
burst of frankness, “I was waiting till I 
could buy some at an auction. I thought I 
could earn the money, but I found I couldn't.” 

“I know,” he said sympathetically, ‘jobs 
are pretty hard to get, these days. You want- 
ed part-time, I s’pose. Secretarial or some- 
thing?” 

Imp coughed and flushed. 
tutoring,’ she said. 

‘Joe did that,’ Martha remarked, brushing 
up around the table. “He practically earned 
his way with it sophomore year.” 

“But I don’t see,” Joe went on, puzzled, 
“what you wanted of a house like this till 
you got your job, Or were you going to 
commute ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Imp hastily, ‘I wouldn't be 
here much till summer, anyway. It was for 
week-ends, really. Then I was going to move 
in—though the family don’t know that,” she 
added honestly. 


“I thought of 


OR had she known it herself, till then. 

But it was suddenly clear to her that 
this had been her intention from the begin- 
ning, and that the moment her father and 
Christy left for the summer he had planned 
to divide between Germany and Russia, she 
was going to persuade, or convince, or bully 
Aunt Ida into as much of her plan as was 
humanly possible! 

“I want to be on my own,” she added, 
staring defiantly at Mattie and Joe. 

But no such outburst as she had expected 
met these startling sentiments. Brother and 
sister accepted them without question. 

“I guess that’s right,” Joe said simply. 
“Mother got married again last year, and 
Martha and I cleared out. I don’t mean it 
wasn’t all right if she wanted to, and there 
wasn’t any row or anything, but the house 
was small and my stepfather had a couple of 
kids—they were nice little fellows, at that, 
but you know how it is. Everything was 
different.” 

Imp drew a long breath. It occurred to 
her that her new friends’ idea of her home 
was far from the facts, and that they were 
picturing a situation very like their own. 
Their sympathy was genuine, however, and 
their utter lack of curiosity was comforting. 

‘Maybe we'd better get those mattresses 
out before we start,” Joe said suddenly. 
“Come out here a minute, will you, Sis? 
We'll be back in a shake,” he added. The 
two went out to the truck together, and Imp, 
relaxing in a big chair in the sunshine, fell 
into a happy dream of the future. This pair 
had put new strength into her. 

Glancing out of the window, she saw that 


they had paused with a clothes basket of lin- 
en and blankets between them on the ground, 
and were deep in conversation; Joe seemed 
to be elaborating some plan, and Martha, 
shaking her head doubtfully, appeared some- 
what difficult to convince. Finally, however, 
she seized one handle and helped her brother 
drag the heavy basket up the path. Once in 
the pleasant sitting room, Joe faced Irene 
with a determined expression. 

“Before we start out, Miss Hartless,” he 
began, ‘‘there’s something I'd like to say. I 
got an idea while we were talking, and it 
won't do any harm to spit it out, that I can 
see. If you don't care for it, you’ve only to 
say so. Okay?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” she answered. 
“What is it?” 

“It’s like this,” he said. “As I understand 
it, you don’t figure on living out here this 
winter. You just meant to come week-ends 
—is that it?’’ 

“Yes, that’s it—why ?” 

“And you need money for furniture. 
There'll be the taxes, too, won't there?” 

“Ye-es, I suppose there will,’ she said 
slowly, with visions of ‘Gustus’s superior 
smile. She hadn't thought of taxes! 

“Well, now,” he went on, “‘here’s the situ- 
ation, Miss Hartless. Mr. Medloss wrote me 
there were only two other houses anything 
like our size and our price. One is just what 
you'd call a shack, I'd say, only he said he'd 
put it into some kind of shape, and we could 
get it for twenty a month. It’s piped from a 
spring, but there’s no bathroom and no elec- 
tricity. The other is bigger than we'd need, 
but it has water and electricity. That would 
be forty, but it was worth it, he said. Further 
away, though. This house here, he said we 
could have for thirty—but he said we'd need 
lamps. It seems you don’t.” 

“The idea! Of course not,”’ said the Imp. 

“Funny he didn’t know,” Joe said. “Any- 
how, it’s certainly fixed up beautifully and 
my sister's crazy about it. Now I was think- 
ing like this: maybe you'd like to rent it to us 
for six months and make a little money with 
it since you can’t live in it yet. And, as we'd 
have to pay forty, anyway—because I don’t 
see Mat getting on with that old shack—we'd 
offer you forty for this. It’s certainly worth 
that, now.” 

The Imp stared at him, amazed. 

“You see,” he hurried on, watching her 
closely, “by May first, the head machinist’s 
cottage at the dairy will be empty, and they 
told me, when I was over there just now, 
that I could have it. That's right on the 
grounds. So it would only be six months, 
anyway, and—and you'd have two hundred 
and forty dollars. That would be a help, 
wouldn't it?” 

Two hundred and forty dollars! The Imp 
drew a long breath. 

“My sister’s idea was that, if you wanted, 
we could fix up two rooms upstairs for you 
—a bedroom and a sitting room, see—and if 
you wanted to come out for week-ends, why, 
we could take care of you all right.” 

He paused, then shot the question at her. 

“How about it?” he said. “We'd be care- 
takers, anyway, and it’s kind of lonely to 
leave all these things, all winter.” 

The Imp remembered her father’s remark 
that he would be obliged to send the gardener 
over once or twice a week, to make sure that 
the place had not been tampered with. 

“I think that would be a good idea, Joe,” 
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she said calmly. “I'm willing, if you are!” 

“Of course I realize you don’t know us 
very well,” he said, with a friendly smile, 
“but I look at it this way. Mr. Medloss was 
willing to take a chance on us, and you know 
him, They've got my record over at the dairy, 
and you can go and see them about me any 
time you want. I'll pay a month in advance 
and sign a lease for six. I had one all made 
out for Medloss. And I've got a little more 
than the two hundred and forty in the bank, 
anyway. Any month we don’t pay—why, you 
can just put us out!” 

“All right,” said Irene gravely, “I'll put 
you out. 

So, in ten minutes, it was settled and Imp 
was a landlord. 

At Joe’s request, she drove them the ten 
miles to Mr. Medloss’s thrifty little farm, and, 
after a surprisingly short explanation, that 
gentleman and his son witnessed the lease and 
congratulated both owner and tenants. 

The Imp, though she would have loved to 
stay and see Martha and Joe settle in, obeyed 
a warning impulse to leave them, promising 
to come again in the morning. She passed the 
intervening hours in a delighted selection of 
small personal belongings, and packed a large 
suitcase of her oldest clothes, which she could 
hardly wait to hang in what would be her 
own closet. No girl will need to be told that 
the delightful idea of her two special rooms 
had been the deciding factor in her adoption 
of Joe’s plan: she longed for the two on the 
west and south side of the house, but realized 
that the choice must be theirs, not hers. 


HE worked so late she overslept and it 

was nearly noon when she arrived at the 
house, eager to help—at least in the arrange- 
ment of her own domain. But this was not 
necessary; Joe and Martha were a competent 
team, and the results of their labors drew a 
squeal of delight from their landlady. 

The two rooms over the living room that 
she had longed for, were hers; and the gate- 
legged table, two big lounging chairs, a quaint 
little bookcase and desk, and the prettiest of 
Professor Hartless’s pictures made it all she 
had imagined it could be. And, in the bed- 
room, the most charming old maple bed with 
short posts and a graceful little chest of 
drawers with an eagle-topped mirror above it, 
met her surprised eyes. 

“Aunt Mattie loved those—they were 
Grandma Medloss’s,” Martha explained, “and 
we thought you'd like them. The registers 
here will keep the rooms warm from below, 
you see.” 

“But you'll be cold, on your side, won't 
you?” Imp asked, for, after all, they would 
be there more than she. 

“Oh, no,” Martha assured her. “You see, 
we sha’n't keep the parlor warm unless you're 
here, in winter. We'll use the dining room 
to sit in, and Joe put up our coal stove in 
the kitchen. So it will be warm as toast. Those 
oil ranges are good for summer, but you can't 
keep warm with them. He says a pipe can be 
rigged up from the water-back to the bath- 
room. Any plumber can do it, with that little 
tank there.” 

Everything they had brought fitted into their 
needs marvelously. They had had no dining 
room furniture, but in beds and bureaus Aunt 
Mattie had been rich, and her odd chairs and 
tables were better than Aunt Ida’s. 

“Aunt Mattie liked the old things,” Mar- 
tha explained, and, (Continued on page 36) 
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Most inexpensive projects for indi- 
viduals and craft classes, and the 
p finished article so charming and 
fashionable. 
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1—2 oz. of Natural Raffia to make 
Sraided Zipper Bag; 1—8-inch 
Zipper $ .30 
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Free instructions showing method of winding— 
embroidery, crocheting and braiding with 
each order. Postpaid. 


Send 10 cents for our NEW CREATIVE HANDI- 
CRAFT CATALOG. Write to Dept. A. 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
130 Beekman Street New York City 
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EE BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARD 
904 Colors. Valuable gift items. 


HOUSE OF ROYALSUN, Woolworth Bidg., Dept. D, N.Y. City 


















CAMP LABELS—100 for 60c 


Washable, name labels with your name printed on 
cottonwash ribbon in black ink, for camp or country. 
Use to Sew in Your Clothes 
ACME TIP PRINT COMPANY 
791 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Lackawanna 4-2162 










600 FREE Samples 
Write CRESCENT vanes 
24F-Fkd. & Tor. Aves., Phila., Pa. 
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Say you saw it in The American Girl 
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BEAUTIFUL TRINKETS 
can be made quickly, easily and at such 
moderate cost, by the new WALCO 
method of INDIAN BEAD CRAFT. 


GORGEOUS PLAQUES 


of striking colors for home decoration, 
are “POR to make with the newly 
4 —_— TILE - CRAFT by 


COSTUME JEWELRY 
now “all the rage” on Park Avenue and 
in Hollywood, can be made with little 
effort, by the newest rd WALCO Crafts 
— Colorful WOOD BEADS 
SEND 25¢ for 3 po BOOKS OF 
je Ge eh AND ACTUAL 
ID SAMPLE CARDS covering all 
Crafts (or 10¢ for any specific Craft). 
Simply mention your name and —— 
7e will mail material promptly, po id. 
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MAKE A BRAIDED RAFFIA BELT, 
BAG, AND HALO 


The newest things in handmade accessories 
By ANNA COYLE 


” ADE in France,” 
is the label 
smart raffia ac- 

cessories like these are 
proudly wearing. And you 
know what clever hand- 
made accessories do come 
from France! 

They were all the rage 
in Southern resorts, where 
many summer fashions are 
set. So get ready now to 
make your own raffia belts, 
an envelope bag to tuck under your arm, 
and a halo to hold your hair beautifully 
in place for sports. Then you may be the 
first in your crowd to set the gay rafha 
fashion. 

They are all braided—simply braided. 
So every one can make them. 

The colors are those real raffia shades 
that are so vivid, yet harmonious—blue, 
brown, red, green, orange, and natural. 
In making your belt and halo, you com- 
bine all the colors so that they may be 
worn with all your sports and spectator 
clothes; or you go in for color combina- 
tions. For example: brown, green, and 
natural to be worn with brown, or red; 
blue and natural, to be worn with navy. 
Natural raffia predominates in the purse 
| shown here, enlivened with a band of all 
five colors to harmonize with every cos- 
tume, as it picks up and repeats the color 
of the costume with which it is worn. 

One of the grand things about ratha acces- 
sories is that the material for making them is 
inexpensive, yet the finished articles are 
charming. 

Materials—A convenient and economical 
way to get your materials is to buy them in 
the special packages that are now available, 
one package containing enough rafha for the 
belt and bandeau, and another enough for the 
purse. Or, if a number of girls are working 
together, buying the raffia in half-pound and 
pound packages is advantageous. 

General Directions—Keep the ratfia moist 
while working. Always start work at the hard 
end of the rafha and smooth out the strands 
as you go. In making a braid, tie the hard 
ends together and fasten to a 
hook or nail to hold the work. 
To join a strand, place the new 
strand beside the short end and 
work together for a short dis- 
tance, then cut off the loose ends. 

In plaiting with an odd num- 
ber of strands—say five—sepa- 
rate the strands into two groups, 
taking three in the right hand 
and two in the left, then take the 
outside strand in the three group 
and weave to the center, thus 
making three on the left side. 
Now take outside strand on the 
left and weave to the center. 
Repeat, always weaving with 
the outside strand from the 


SO 


HOW 


ber. 


In plaiting with even num- 
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HOW TO JOIN A STRAND 


ber of strands, begin each 
stroke with the outside 
strand on the left and work 
over and under. This 
weaver now becomes the 
right-hand strand of the 
group. 

When plait is finished, 
work into shape with the 
fingers. 

To make Halo—Count 
out nine strands each of 
four colors—brown, red, 
natural, and orange. (Substitute blue 
for brown, or green for orange, if 
you wish.) 

First, braid each of the colors sep- 
arately in three-strand braids. Use 
three strands of rafha in each section 
of the braid. Next, tie all four braids 
together and make a four-strand braid 
out of them. Follow the method given 
for an even number of strands. Make 
your halo from eighteen to twenty 
inches long, depending upon your 
head size. Wind the ends securely 
with raffia and join with a piece of 
elastic. The elastic is, of course, worn 
at the back, with the raffia band be- 
comingly worn around the hair. 

If you want added protection for 
your hair, crochet a cap in Juliet 
style, using a cotton crochet sheen 
thread, with No. 3 needle, working 
in a loose chain stitch from the cen- 
ter to the outside. 

To make Belt—Count out ten strands each 
of brown, blue, red, green, and natural. Make 
a five-strand braid, using the ten strands of 
each color to a section of the braid. Tie se- 
curely at the starting point with natural raffia. 
Braid the desired belt length, tie the end se- 
curely, and clip off all except a few strands of 
the natural raffia. Make these strands into a 
braid three inches long and bring-the end 
back to form a loop. Wrap the end of the 
loop with the end of the braid and take a few 
stitches to make it secure. Sew a raffia cov- 
cred wooden button on the other end. 

To make Envelope Bag—Make fifteen yards 
of three-strand braid in natural raffia, using 
three strands of raffia to each sec- 
tion of the braid. Make like braids, 
a yard long each, of blue, red, green, 
orange, and brown rafha. First, 
make a mat by joining the braids, 
then fold in envelope style. Start in 
the center of the mat with a twenty- 
six-inch braid of natural, bound at 
both ends. Fold in the center and 
join down the full length. Work 
around this, joining row after row 
until you have twelve rows of nat- 
ural. Now join the brown, orange, 
red, and blue, in the order named, 
and finish with four rows of nat- 
ural. As you work, the end of 
each row is tied and cut with 
the scissors. This makes the 
straight edge of the purse at 
the opening, while the center 
of the row forms an oval 
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shape which will make the flap of the bag. 

When the mat is finished and still damp, 
press lightly with a warm (not too hot) iron. 
Fold as shown in the photograph, attach a 
covered wooden button and a braided loop. 
Join the ends of the envelope securely with 
natural rafha. Line with linen, natural color 
pongee, or a bright cotton print. An inner 
lining of buckram is good if you want a 
sturdy bag. 


MIDGE PINCH.- | « 
HITS FORCUPID | ; 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 











Claybourn indicated the arm chair at the side 
of her desk. Midge complied, still hugging 
the flowers. “Now, Miss Bennett, what have 
you to say for yourself?” 

‘Nothing,’ murmured Midge helplessly. 

“Do you realize what you have done?” 
The musical voice had become stern. ‘Made a 
laughing stock of Conway College! Turned 
into ridicule one of its ancient traditions.” 

The girl nodded. 

“Where did you get your cap and gown?” 

Midge remained silent, filled now with ter- 





For those who know QUALITY 
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SMALL BROWN STAR 


He's the newest of child movie stars. Un- 
like most of them, he isn’t American or Eng- 
lish. Nor did Hollywood discover him. 
Strangely, in his first picture he shares honors 
with an elephant! 

His name, as you may have guessed, is Sabu, 
and he plays the leading human part in Ele- 
phant Boy. This is the picture that London 
Films adapted from Toomai of the Elephants, 
a story in Rudyard Kipling’s Second Jungle 
Book. 

Even the movie critics 


most hard-boiled 





softened when they wrote about Sabu. They 
thought him a born actor: appealingly natural, 
full of spirit. And they said he went through 
his réle as if he were very, very happy. The 
answer is, of course, that he was happy—and 
with good reason! 

When Robert Flaherty, the movie director, 
went to India for London Films, he sent scouts 
searching far and wide for a brown-skinned 
native boy to play the part of Kipling’s little 
hero. Out of thousands, twelve-year-old Sabu 
was chosen. Flaherty found him in an orphan 
asylum. 

As a co-star for Sabu, Flaherty picked Irava- 
tha, the biggest elephant in all Southern In- 
dia, and one of the smartest. The boy and the 
huge animal liked each other on sight. 

Even after the movie was finished their 
friendship didn’t end. Sabu was taken to Lon- 
don, England, where he’s now living in lux- 
ury until he can start work in a new picture. 
The London Zoo bought Iravatha. It’s said 
that Sabu often goes to see the elephant. 
Perhaps they talk about old times! 


THEY MADE THEIR OWN JOBS 


We hear a good dear, these days, about peo- 
ple who won't sit back, waiting for work to 
come to them, but, instead, go out and make 
jobs for themselves. Here are two recent 
examples of this: 

Take the case of Dr. Cynthia Westcott, said 
to be the first woman to build up a regular 
practice as a plant physician. She studies and 


fights such menaces as viruses, blights, and 
molds. Dr. Westcott gives public lectures and 
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By Latrobe Carroll 


has hours for consultation. Just now she has, 
as “patients,” gardens of all sizes throughout 
the Northeastern States. She looks after them 
regularly, with the help of two assistants. 

Then there's Mrs. Bess Kosvich, of Chicago. 
She's made a thumping success of a business 
based entirely on a quirk in canary birds’ na- 
tures—the habit of greeting the rising sun 
with a burst of song. 

Mrs. Kosvich listened to the complaints of 
bird owners who'd been waked up—and she 
had a Thought. She began to make cloth 
covers which fitted over cages and kept the 
small soloists quiet till the covers were lifted 
off. Department stores grew interested. Soon 
she found herself doing a bustling business. 

Lots of similar cases come to light every 
year. With so many lines of work over- 
crowded, the person who can render some 
new service often reaps a big reward. 


MOTHER EARTH'S SO QUEER! 


Scientists, patiently studying our planet, have 
reached two new and interesting conclusions. 
For one thing, they've fixed the earth's age 
more accurately than ever before. Up to the 
present, there have been about forty estimates 
of the time that has elapsed since—according 
to the most widely held view—the planet we 
live on was drawn out of the sun by the gravi- 
tational pull of some huge passing star. These 
estimates varied widely: the highest was three 
billion, the lowest one hundred million years. 

Now, guided by the behavior of certain ra- 
dio-active substances in rocks, physicists have 
decided that our earth is about two-and-a-half 
billion years old. Quite aged enough to satis- 
fy anybody ! 

The other conclusion that scientists have 
reached has to do with the “solid earth's" 
supposed rigidity. Every one knows that the 
moon and the sun cause tides on the ocean. 
But do they raise similar tides on land? The 
answer, surprisingly, is “Yes.” Land tides, 





however, are much lower than sea tides. At 
their maximum, it seems, they lift the earth’s 
crust about twenty-three inches, at least once 
each twenty-four hours. 

It's a strange thought that, every day, our 
homes, offices, factories, and fields surge up- 
ward just a little. 
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TENNIS IS TOPS 


“Tennis is a sport made to order for girls. 
More girls than boys, I think, have the mak- 
ing of tennis stars.” In those words, W. C. 
(‘Pop’) Fuller of Berkeley, California— 
trainer of Helen Wills Moody, Helen Hull 
Jacobs, and other well known players—voiced 
a belief based on more than twenty-five years 
of coaching. Girls, he found, concentrate bet- 
ter on the game; don’t scatter their attention 
over too many other sports. 

It's a question whether or not other tennis 
experts would say “Yes to his views. But 
certain it is that tennis is tops with a loyal 
host of girls. Dubs, as well as experts, can 
enjoy it. Still, it’s true that, in general, the 
better a girl plays the more pleasure the game 
gives her. If we want to do well, it’s best to 





follow certain simple rules laid down by 
champions. 

First, what's the right age at which to start ? 
“Ten,” some say; others tell us “twelve—or 
any year after that.” All agree that it’s im- 
portant to begin right. The novice should get 
the best advice she can. So go to the best 
player you know. Don’t be afraid to ask ques- 
Then watch him, or her, in action and 
try to pick up some pointers. Books and ar- 
ticles on the game can help, too. 

There's far more to footwork, stroking, and 
strategy than most beginners realize. Find out 
what positions your feet should be in as you 
make various strokes. You can’t just stand in 
the any-which-way fashion of so many nov- 
ices and use your: strength gracefully, effec- 
tively. Learn how to start strokes, how to 
follow through, how to end them. (Did you 
ever notice that good players don’t just dab 
at the ball, but sweep it over the net with a 
long, fast, stinging stroke that starts far back 
and ends far forward?) 

Don’t play with one person all the time. 
Take on opponents with widely differing 
types of games—preferably those more skill- 
ful than you. Don’t overdo. Two sets a day 
are usually enough, according to Helen Wills 
Moody. It’s best not to sit around in damp 
clothes, after a game; many have caught colds 
that way. Take a shower or a bath, at once, 
and change into dry things. 

Even though you follow a few rules, don’t 
make tennis a task. Play it for fun! 
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KILLER OF KILLERS 


From the business of coloring ribbons to 
the job of saving human lives is a long leap. 
But a certain red dye has accomplished this 
amazing feat. 

Professor Heinrich Horlein—he holds an 
important position in a large German dye 
trust—is responsible for the inspired idea that 
a dye, in some form, might fight and overcome 
the dread streptococci, those killers of man. 
At his suggestion, two chemists began work. 
The tangible result was a brilliant red liquid. 
This was put into the hands of a research 
man who started to experiment on rats. He 
discovered that rats suffering from “strep” 
germs recovered when the red liquid was in- 
jected into their veins. 

Human patients were anxious to try the 
new cure. The results were so spectacular that 
doctors in England grew interested in the dis- 
covery. Having experimented on mice, they 
chose the most hopeless human cases—thirty- 
eight of them. All but three patients recov- 
ered. Soon after, an American hospital— 
Johns Hopkins—started work with the drug. 
One of the early patients there was a little 
girl who had a severe case of scarlet fever. 
Her temperature dropped to normal in twen- 
ty-four hours. Other types of infection re- 
sponded—erysipelas, spinal meningitis, in- 
fected tonsils. 

The trade name of the dye, which is more 
than a dye, is prontosil. We must remember, 
though, that it’s still in the experimental 
stage. All “streps” don’t yield to it. It should 
be administered only by a competent doctor. 
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TO “’CHUTE” OR NOT TO ‘“’CHUTE’? 


Last winter's series of airplane disasters 
started people asking anew, “Should the air 
lines equip their planes with parachutes?” 
To many, it seems a sensible suggestion; yet 
few realize that descending safely to the earth 
isn’t quite the simple affair that it might ap- 
pear. 

For one thing, experts agree that it takes 
determination to step into thin air even with 
a ‘chute strapped to one’s back. Many a pas- 
senger would rebel at the idea. 

Once you've “bailed out,” there’s danger of 
becoming entangled in the plane you've just 
left. For that reason, you mustn't pull the rip 
cord—which opens the’chute—at once. There 
must be a few seconds of straight falling, in 
which to get clear of the plane. For that 





reason, jumpers often count ten before pulling 
the cord. 

After the open ‘chute has brought you safe- 
ly down, comes another dangerous moment, 
the instant of landing. If you land with your 
legs perfectly straight they may be broken, for 
you strike the earth with a jolt. Experienced 
jumpers take care to hit feet first, with knees 
a little bent. 

If a strong wind is blowing, your ‘chute 
may drag you along the ground. So, if you're 
wise, you'll fall prone as soon as you land, and 
slither along, with the help of the cords, un- 
til you can reach the tugging, wind-catching 
‘chute and pull it to earth. 

All in all, quite a business! 
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There’s really no mystery about the 
way Kellogg’s Rice Krispies disap- 
pear so rapidly. 

The secret is their delicious taste 
and super-crispness. Just fill a bowl 
with this ready-to-serve cereal. Then 
pour on milk or cream. .. and hear 


yoo 


that famous “Snap, Crackle, Pop! 





How good they taste . .. and how 


soon you’re ready for a second help- 





ing! Rice Krispies are light and 
wholesome, good for you any time. 

Grocers everywhere sell Rice 
Krispies, in the WAXTITE inner bag 
that keeps them crisp and oven- 
fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Quality guaranteed. 


SO CRISP they crackle 


in milk or cream 
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MIDGE PINCH-HITS 


some other college to attend than Conway.” 

Midge gasped. Not go to Conway! But all 
the women of her family were Conway grad- 
uates, her mother and two aunts, and wasn’t 
Adele a student here now? All her life she 
had looked forward to the time when she, 
too, would be a daughter of this old New 
England college. 

She wanted to cry out, to protest she'd 
rather go to jail, but she didn’t dare. She 
only bit her unsteady lip and tried to blink 
back the tears. 

“If ybu will take off that gown, I'll see 
that Miss Tucker gets it. Good morning.” 

Midge slipped off the robe and laid the 
flowers beside it. She was groping her way 
blindly to the door when it was flung open by 
Dr. Robinson, who pushed her back into the 
room. 

“Miss Claybourn, I hope you 
blamed Midge. It wasn’t her fault 
least. I'm really the culprit.” 

“You, Dr. Robinson?” queried the puzzled 
president, and Midge, no less bewildered, 


haven't 
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wiped her eyes and looked from one to the 
other. 

“Yes, I'm guilty.’” His white teeth flashed, 
a dimple punctuated his smile. “I sent for 
Joy just before the race and she asked Midge 
to substitute.” 

“Then I'm afraid Joy is the real offender,” 
lamented the president. “You see, Dr. Rob- 
inson, it wasn’t fair to the other contestants, 
now was it?” 

“Yes, I think so,” he maintained gently. 
“The fact is, she won the race before it was 
started.” 

“I'm afraid I don’t follow you.” 

“Midge took her a note from me, asking 
her to come to the south gate. I had a little 
trinket—a hoop, a very little hoop with a 
very little diamond—” 

“Oh,” breathed Miss Claybourn, her ex- 
pression softening. 

“So she'd already won the wager—what- 
ever you call it—being the class bride. You're 
the first to know about it. Couldn’t you for- 
give us both as a sort of engagement present?” 


THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


indeed, it seemed as if the beautiful old pieces 
nestled down into the house by the road as 
though they had been born there. 

Wilbur Medloss had driven over with a 
bushel of apples, a chicken, a jar of honey, 
and a basket of eggs; and his son, Willy, had 
helped move in the sewing machine and the 
comfortable sofa that made the dining room 
a cozy little parlor, with the table pushed in- 
to the corner and a stand of geraniums and 
cyclamen already in its sunny window. 

They dined on chicken with dumplings 
and a luscious brown-betty. Martha's skill 
justified all her brother's pride. Good cook- 
ing, it appeared, was a Medloss tradition. 

“What a Medloss can’t cook ain't worth 
eating!” had been Aunt Mattie’s boast, and 
even the boys of that family were trained to 
get dinner, in a pinch, and were accustomed 
to hold their wives to their standards, Mar- 
tha told Irene with a chuckle. 

The Imp needed no urging to christen her 
new bed that night and she rose willingly at 
six, when, speeded off with ambrosial coffee 
and fluffy pancakes covered with honey, she 
dashed in her little car to Hartslea where the 
new chauffeur, correct in his buttons but re- 
sentful at such an early start, hurried her back 
to school. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, "I wish Mattie and 
Joe weren't going in May! I'd like them to 
stay there! Anyway, now I know just what 
it's going to be like, all winter.” 

But here she was mistaken—for she had 
no idea at all of what it was going to be like 
in the house by the road. 


HE amazing stroke of business so recent- 

ly accomplished made, as it turned out, 
scarcely a ripple in the family at the big 
house. Aunt Ida, after an interview with Wil- 
bur Medloss, returned much relieved in her 
mind; Mr. Hartless chuckled triumphantly 
and pinched his wife's chin. 

“There, Tina, I hope you see now!” he 
said. “The whole thing was a flash in the 
pan and she’s tired of it now she's got it— 
as I knew she would be! That's why I've 
been keeping my hands off, all along. A waste 
of money from the first.” 


But Christy cocked her pretty head and 
pursed her lips judicially. “Why, I don’t 
know, Jerry,” she said. “I can’t see where 
the ‘waste’ comes in. She got all the im- 
provements made for the use of that old stone 
that nobody wanted; and now, if she can 
rent it for—well, say four years, the funny 
little place will have paid for itself, won't it? 
I think Imp’s quite a business man, if you ask 
me!” 


UNT Ida found means to inform herself 
that the house by the road was still, in 
spite of Mr. Hartless’s theories, the girl's chief 
interest, and she secretly welcomed the new 
hobby since it resulted in an absence of fam- 
ily clashes and misunderstandings. Professor 
Hartless, who often ran up from the city for 
a week-end, had gravely inspected and ap- 
proved of the ambitious young tenants. He 
agreed with Aunt Ida that the new fad was 
harmless, and shared her feeling that the pres- 
ence of the dependable sister and brother 
made Irene’s visits to the house far safer than 
they might otherwise have been. For Cap- 
tain McBride had had no new developments 
to report in the matter of apprehending the 
jewel thieves, and Miss Hartless had, secret- 
ly, spent many anxious hours worrying over 
her niece's visits, alone, to her new posses- 
sion, 

“When the weather turns and things. get 
more rushed at school, I doubt if she'll come 
out to the house so often,”” Aunt Ida said. 
“After Thanksgiving, I imagine Bubbles and 
I will be settling down alone till spring.” 

But the weather hadn't turned yet. The 
marvelous Indian summer lasted incredibly, 
and the Imp’s next week-end visit brought a 
new surprise. Two little tables with gay paper 
tablecloths greeted her on the front porch of 
the house by the road, and Martha, bubbling 
over with news, could hardly wait to tell her 
the exciting events of the week. 

“We've had eleven people for tea!’ she 
announced. “What do you know about that?” 

“For tea?” Imp repeated, with visions of 
a party, a sort of housewarming. She was 
amazed that friends should have come to call 
so quickly. 
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The president of Conway smiled, yet she 
clung stubbornly to her love of thirty years. 

“But how will this affect the college, Dr. 
Robinson ?”’ 

“I've talked with the reporters and they 
say it will make excellent publicity. ‘All the 
world loves a lover’ and the pinch-hitting 
prep school girl, substituting for the betrothed 
senior, has genuine human interest. Conway, 
they say, will be the most popular college in 
the East.” 

“If you can promise me that,”” Miss Clay- 
bourn hesitated. 

“Let me get Joy—she'll want your bless- 
ing.’ He paused, extending his hand to 
Midge. “Thanks enormously, Midge. That 
long-legged chap who hunted us up is wait- 
ing outside for you.” 

“IT want to speak to her first,” interposed 
Miss Claybourn. She extended her hand 
across the desk. “You were a good sport, 
Midge, to shoulder all the blame. Conway 
needs girls of your spirit. Remember that, 
two years from now when you enter college.” 
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“Yes, sir, for tea! Fifty cents apiece. And 
if those girls from the Ledge Cliff School 
begin to walk over, I'll have to get in some 
help. Joe's going to see if he can find some 
one for a couple of hours a day.” 


“Fifty cents? Honestly? Why, Mattie, 
how marvelous! How did you—” 
“Listen!” 


Martha, in a neat, blue cotton frock with 
short sleeves and a businesslike little apron, 
was a different-looking girl. She wore trim 
white sneakers and stockings, and her thick 
hair, arranged in a coronet braid effect, was 
distinctly becoming. 

“You know, there’s a detour now,” she be- 
gan. “They're doing something to the State 
road. And a woman and a man came by, 
Tuesday while I was ironing, and asked mc 
if there was any place where they could get 
some tea, 

‘'Certainly—right here,’ said Joe, com- 
ing up behind them all of a sudden. I sort of 
gawked at him, but he gave me a look and | 
caught on and hustled up some tea. I gave 
them cinnamon toast and orange layer cake 
—I'd just baked it. They asked how much, 
so I said fifty cents—that’s what they charged 
at a place near Grantsville.” 

“Good for you!” Irene burst out. “How 
clever of Joe!” 

“Oh, that’s Joe all over,” Martha smiled. 
“Well, Wednesday, two more ladies came— 
they were lost and wanted to know where 
the detour stopped. And they had tea, wo. 
Thursday, four girls hiked over from the 
school. They said the milkman left a notice 
there that we served tea and home-made cakes 
—that was all Joe, of course.” 

“Of course,” Imp agreed breathlessly. 

“It seems they aren't supposed to go to the 
Braeview Inn, and they were crazy for a 
place they could go. They asked for waffles 
and I promised to make some next day, so 
three girls came. I made hermits and fudge 
cake this morning. Joe borrowed these tables 
from the dairy. I've got the money in a box, 
and he says it’s to be all mine—I pay for the 
stuff I use, of course. But it mounts up, 
even so. Isn't it great?” 

“It certainly is,” Irene agreed. 
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All Sunday Hartslea was full of guests 
and Imp’s boredom grew with the morning; 
she did not know Christy's friends and theit 
harping on the Russian trip exasperated her. 
And even Bunny, who had returned from 
Pittsburgh somewhat chastened and worried, 
failed her. He could not manage to be humor- 
ous about his new job which had something 
to do with vacuum cleaners, and he spent his 
time batting tennis balls against the garage 
wall, whistling gloomily to himself. 

Finally, at eleven o'clock, Imp swung in 
under the wheel of her long, shiny roadster, 
and Bunny slipped in beside her. One of 
the things that specially annoyed Mr. Hart- 
less was the sight of a girl driving a young 
man at fifty miles an hour. Bunny didn't 
mind, if Imp liked it, though he drove ex- 
tremely well, himself. 


Knowing her mood, he let her alone and 
after the first twenty miles she “spilled it 
out,” as he knew she would. 


“Why can't I do what I want? You do. 
But I have to kick around here. Why can't 
I take my money, and go?” 

“Where do you want to go?” said Bunny. 
“You mean, travel? But I thought 

“IT loathe traveling!” she shot at him. “T 
just want to do something. Myself. I want 
a job.” 

At luncheon, she rushed at the subject 
again and Mr, Hartless’s dark eyes showed a 
steely gleam. The word “job” not a 
pleasant word to him. To him, it didn’t 
mean freedom and independence and a proof 
of your worth as an individual—far from it. 
It meant hard, grinding work, with some- 
body on top pushing you pretty hard to get 
it done, and somebody below pulling you 
off to get it away from you. He had had 
plenty of jobs, in his day, and he had worked 
at them so that Imp shouldn't have to. 

“You don't know what you're talking 
about, my dear,” he said. “Does she, Rob- 
ert?” Robert was Bunny’s name and Mr. 
Hartless preferred it to his usual title. 

“Well—er—perhaps not, sir,’ Bunny an 
swered, trying to be tactful. “But you know, 
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for there’s a whole stock 
of copy on each page—lawn mowers, sewing 
machines, tools, farm implements—all 
things, at some time or other, an artist has to 
put into pictures. In fact, a great many artists 
call that catalogue the ‘artists Bible’ because 
it's so valuable to them as a source book.” 

When we reached the museum, my 
were greatly interested in the whaling exhibit, 
of which industry New London and New Bed- 
ford used to be thecenters. I left them to them- 
selves while I sketched the rowboat. Bobby 
immediately began drawing the old whaling 
harpoons, rendering vats, and whatnot, and 
Kay amused herself reading the notations on 
the various exhibits. 

don’t know when I'll ever use these,” 
said Bobby, on our way home, as she looked at 
her sketches, “but I found that, 
sketched, I looked at things more carefully 
and saw more detail in them than I would 
otherwise.” 

“That's why drawing what you see fixes the 
object or person indelibly upon your mind. It 
will be a great help to you later if you de- 
velop an ability to draw everything. There's 
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all the girls nowadays, Mr. Hartless, they 


seem to feel—” 

“They'd better feel a little for the girls 
who have to work,” said Mr. Hartless sharp- 
ly, “and not go ‘round taking jobs out of 
their mouths! Just you ask a man like me 
how he feels about that, Robert!” 

At this Bunny gasped, for he didn’t see 
himself asking a man like Mr. Hartless much 
of anything, to tell the truth. 

Imp ate her luncheon in scornful silence. 
That argument about taking other people's 
jobs was always the last straw. 

On the morning of the National Thurs- 
day, long before anybody else in the house 
had come down to breakfast, she stepped into 
her car and dashed out along the almost 
empty roads. Until dinner time, she prom- 
ised herself, she would be free! Aunt Ida 
took Thanksgiving very seriously, and her 
sister-in-law, Henderson Hartless, and Chris- 
tina's Western cousin, besides several of her 
old friends, made up what she called “a real 
family party.” Secretly Mr. Hartless 
nearly as uncomfortable as Irene during these 
rites, but he respected Aunt Ida's feeling 
and nobody would have dared be absent from 
the big dinner at half-past seven. 

But, until then, the Imp was bent on the 
good day that lay before her; the bright, busy 
pair in the jolly little house would make her 
forget the long, stiff evening ahead. She ran 
into the kitchen by the back porch, then 
paused in the doorway, staring. What had 
happened ? 

In the middle of a strangely untidy kitchen, 
all littered with unwashed dishes and opened 
bags and cartons, Martha Medloss sat in front 
of the work-table, head buried in arms. Her 
body sagged with fatigue; she might have 
been worn out after a long day's hard work. 

At Irene’s step, she raised her 
looked dully at her, as if she were a 
stranger. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said. 
guess you've picked a bad day to come. 
not in shape for company just now.” 

(To Be Continued) 


ATOR’S JOB 


one illustrator I know who's extremely good, 
and yet he can’t draw types. He tries to, but 
all his men are pictures of himself. He also 
has difficulty in drawing a face in full view, 
so most of his characters are drawn in profile. 
Handicaps of this sort keep an artist from de- 
veloping beyond a certain point. Try to avoid 
them by observing and sketching life in all 
sorts of phases.” 

When we reached home, I found a manu- 
script had come in the mail for me. 

“This is the way you get a job,” I told my 
nieces. “When you live out of town, the art 
buyer sends the manuscript in the mail, with 
a letter of instruction enclosed. When I'm in 
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head and | 
total | 


“I'm sorry, but I 
We're | 


New York, the art buyer ‘phones me to dis- | 
cuss the job, then either sends me the manu- | 


script, or asks me to come in for it and dis- 
cuss it in further detail.” 
“What's the job this time?” 
know. 
“I have to do a full-color book jacket.” 
“But if that’s all the job is, why did they 
send you the whole manuscript?” asked Bobby. 
“You see, I have to read the story to find 
out what it's all about, so that I can make one 
picture for the jacket that will sum up the 
contents of the book, and make it appear at- 
tractive and interesting enough for a great 
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many people to want to buy it immediately.’ 

“It seems like a lot of work.” 

“Of course it is. In fact, few people realize 
how much work there is to illustrating. The 
actual drawing of the picture is simple, once 
you have all your material available and 
sketches worked out.” 

‘Just how do you go about illustrating a 
story?’ Bobby questioned. 

“First I read the manuscript to get the 
story. Then I reread it and take notes on all 
the characters. I also mark passages which I 
think would be good to illustrate. In a serial, 
I must be especially careful about recording 
the characters, for one might be referred to in 
a brief conversation in the first chapter and 
then reappear ten chapters later. When I get 
a serial, I usually receive only two or three 
chapters a month to illustrate, then I must re- 
turn these chapters with the illustrations; I 
don’t have them to refer to later so I must 
keep them well in mind. I must know how 
each character looks and dresses. After I 
choose the passages to illustrate, 1 must know 
what type of setting to place the characters in. 
If it's a Revolutionary War scene, I must 
know what the uniforms looked like, the ar- 
tillery, the general contour of the land. If an 
indoor scene, I must know in what period the 
story was laid, and the type of furniture and 
costumes used at that time, as well as the 
manners of the people. For instance, a girl in 
a bustle sat differently from the way you do. 
She couldn’t curl up in a chair, but must al- 
ways be erect because of the stays she wore. 
At times I have a great deal of reference work 
to do before starting a picture.” 

“Think of all the research the author must 
do, then,” broke in Bobby. 

“That's where you're wrong. The author 
does have research to do, but how often he 
writes, ‘The man lowered his gun,’ or “The 
king rose from his throne,’ leaving the illus- 
trator to find out what the gun looked like, or 
the throne room with all its paraphernalia.” 

“Being an artist isn’t such an easy job, after 
all,” reflected Kay. 

“I'll say it isn’t—but let me go on. After 
I've found all my references, I start making 
sketches. When I decide which one to use 
for the illustration, I call in models and make 
studies of each in the poses of my sketches. 
From these studies, then, I make my illustra- 
tion.” 

"How do you know the editors will like the 
illustrations ?”’ 

“That,” I said, laughing, “you can only 
take for granted. Some art buyers want to see 
the sketches before the artist starts on his il- 
lustrations so, if any changes have to be made, 
they can be done then. Other art buyers know 
pretty well what to expect from the artist; in 
other words, they have confidence in the work 
he'll do if, previously, he’s been consistent in 
his illustrating—and they don’t ask for pre- 
liminary sketches.” 

“How would I go about becoming an illus- 
trator? I mean, how would I ever get an art 
buyer to give me a story to illustrate?” It was 
Bobby who spoke. 

“Well,” I answered, “that’s not such an 
easy thing for me to tell you, but I'll do the 
best I can. You can see for yourself there are 
a lot of things, besides the mere drawing and 
composing of a picture, that an_ illustrator 
must know. All of your studies in school— 
history, geography, literature, and many other 
subjects—will be a necessary part of your 
training. It is alse important for you to ob- 
serve people about you, how they do things, 
how they wear their clothes, and so forth. I 
know you're interested, Bobby, in making your 
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first illustration, but remember that, when an 
artist makes an illustration, he literally ex- 
poses both his knowledge and his shortcom- 
ings to the world. You can’t draw what you 
don’t know, and you cannot fail to express 
things you do know. 

“I'd advise you to begin studying Saturday 
mornings while you're in school, at the Art 
Institute in Chicago. Art schools, all over the 
country, have Saturday classes for beginners. 
During the week you can make drawings and 
bring them to your teacher on Saturday for 
criticism and suggestions. Girls who live in 
smaller towns, where there are no art schools, 
sometimes know of some artist who is willing 
to give them advice and criticism. 

“After you've finished high school, you will 
most likely want to study full time in art 
school until you have mastered the rudiments. 
Then, with your samples under your arm, you 
will want to call on a fashion studio to see if 
you can get a small job. This, if you get it, 
will pay very little in money, but the expe- 
rience will be invaluable. In exchange for de- 
livering drawings, posing, and helping in gen- 
eral about the studio, the artists will show you 
how to make drawings that will reproduce and 
really be marketable. In your spare time you 
will do pictures which artists call samples. 
These are for the purpose of showing the 
magazine art-buyer how you would illustrate 
a story, if you were given one. You may have 
many discouragements in showing your draw- 
ings, but, some time, if you do really good 
work, will come the happy day when you will 
show your samples to some art buyer and re- 
ceive your first real job.”’ 

“After all that work, I'd be so excited I 
wouldn't know how to do it!” cried Bobby. 

“That really happens many times,” I told 
her. ‘But my advice to the young illustrator 
who has landed her first job is to talk it over 
with some experienced illustrator, making sure 
the job is done correctly before it is delivered. 
You may have to do the picture over several 
times, but it is specially important that your 
first job be good. It will be a long time be- 
fore the art buyer will give you another 
chance, if it isn’t.” 


HE next few days I was so busy working, 

I could not give any time to my nieces. 
Finally I finished and was ready to start on 
another job—a costume story with two girls 
in it. I thought my nieces might like to pose. 

“We'd love to!” Bobby cried and Kay 
demanded, ‘When ?” 

“Perhaps to-morrow, if I can locate some 
costumes among the fishermen here. Most of 
the families date back to pre-Revolutionary 
times, and many have kept the costumes their 
forebears used to wear.” 

"May we go around with you and help lo- 
cate them?” 

“Yes, that would be a good idea! Then we 
can see if the costumes will fit you when we 
find them. I also have to go to Mr. Brown's 
antique shop to sketch a spinning wheel.” 

After visiting a couple of neighbors’ homes 
in search of costumes, we finally found just 
what I wanted in Mrs. Potter's garret. How 
much simpler it would have been, though, if 
I could have gone to my costumer in New 
York! 

Mrs. Potter held up a little hat. 

“Oh, Uncle Harvé,” cried Bobby, “isn’t 
that a darling little bonnet, with the lace and 
beautiful blue streamers! May I pose in it?” 

“Just the hat I’m looking for!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“And look at these enormous hoops and 
the tiny little waist!’ cried Kay. “I'll never 
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be able to hook that together around me!” 

“These costumes will have to be pressed,” 
I said on our way home, “for they’re badly 
crushed from the trunk. Then you'll have to 
wear them for a while before you can pose in 
them, for the girls I'm illustrating have been 
wearing their dresses all day. When I get 
them from my costumer in New York, I let 
them hang over night to lose the creases from 
the box and yet not be freshly pressed. Some 
illustrators save all their old shoes and coats 
and trousers, so that when they have to draw 
a disheveled man, they have the old, shiny, 
worn clothes for the model to pose in.”’ 

The dresses were pressed as soon as we 
reached home, and the girls wore them that 
evening and all the next morning, before pos- 
ing in them. Several times the hooks at the 
waists of both costumes had to be opened to 
let my nieces take a few deep breaths. They 
were thrilled when the time finally came for 
them to pose, but I was secretly amused for I 
knew what hard work, instead of fun, they 
would soon find it to be. 

Before a model takes her pose I usually ex- 
plain the picture to her, to get her into the 
mood of the story, then tell her how to pose. 
In a sense, a model is an actress for she must 
feel and express that particular incident, but 
instead of acting it out, she holds that action 
still. In fact, a great many well-known movie 
actresses and stage stars of to-day got their 
start as models, I asked Bobby to pose first. 

“Bend to the left and point to the sky. 
That's right! Now look where you re pointing. 
Turn your head a little more—a little more— 
there, that’s right! Now do you think you 
can hold it?” 

I arranged the lights to give the effect of 
the sun shining down into her face. Soon I 
was ready to sketch. By this time Bobby was 
tired. 

“Rest for a few minutes, but try to re- 
member the pose.” 

Soon Bobby took the pose again and I 
started my sketch. 

“When your arm gets tired just drop it, but 
hold the rest of the pose.” 

Bobby did pretty well, but after a while her 
arm began to sway and soon she dropped it 
to her side. Then her head became unsteady. 

“You'd better rest now,” I told her. 

“Oh, thank goodness!” cried Bobby; and, 
as she rested, she rubbed her tired arm and 
neck. Then she would stretch her back. I 
knew just how she felt. 

“I'm ready to pose again, Uncle Harvé. 

“We can wait a little longer—there’s no 
use rushing it.” And I busied myself sharp- 
ening my pencil and studying the sketch. 

Finally we were back at work again, but 
this time Bobby tired even more quickly than 
before. By the time I finished the sketch, her 
arm, neck, and back muscles were almost stiff 
from being held in one position so long. 

Then it was Kay's turn. 

“What an easy pose you have!"’ said Bobby 
as Kay sat on the floor, leaning back on one 
arm, her legs curled around her, and look- 
ing up to where Bobby had been pointing. 

“It's a little easier than yours was,” I said, 
“but Kay will tire just as much as you.” 

“I guess she'll feel it in her arm and neck,” 
said Bobby, rubbing her aching arm. 

“I know she will! You see, when you're 
not used to posing your muscles tighten from 
being held in the same position so long. A 
model knows how to relax her muscles while 
posing, that’s why she can hold even a diffi- 
cult pose for twenty minutes.” 

“Twenty minutes!” echoed Bobby. 

“Yes. Then a rest for five minutes before 
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resuming the pose for another twenty min- 
utes. An artist usually hires a model for three 
hours or more at a time. Posing is one of 
the most difficult jobs, but those who have 
never tried it think only of how fascinating it 
must be, to be an inspiration to an artist.” 

Just then Kay broke in. 

“I thought it was fascinating a while ago, 
but right now my foot is so sound asleep it 
prickles all over. Please help me up!’ And 
Kay stamped around the studio, trying to 
bring life back into her foot. 

“It must be awfully tiresome for a model 
to pose for artists every day,” she said. 

“It would be, if a model just thought of 
what hard work it is,’ I replied, ‘‘but the fun 
in posing is seeing the finished picture repro- 
duced, or the painting hanging on the wall, 
and remembering just what difficulties arose 
in the making of that particular picture.” 

“But illustrations or paintings never look 
as if they'd been labored over,’ mused Kay. 

‘Artists never show the ones that do,” I re- 
plied, ‘for once a picture loses its spark of 
spontaneity, its life is gone.” 
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behind me. “My throat ain't sore. Didn't 
you hear me yodeling down at the barn? 
Boy, it’s an echo down yonder!” 

Father smiled at me and said to the man, 
“Well, to-morrow's another day. We'll go 
now.” 

Mother had made reservations for us at a 
good hotel in the town so I was satisfied 
about that, except that when we got there, 
Tommy kept saying audibly, “Boy! We've 
got ice water in a spout, did you know that? 
Boy! there's a radio right by my bed! I 
guess I'll have the programs I like to-night, 
and there won’t be anybody to stop me.” 
Humiliating things like that. 

After dinner, Father and Mother began to 
talk over the farm in a serious way that scared 
me and made me feel simply nauseated. 

“Father,” I said, ‘don’t pay any attention 
to what that man tells you! Of course he 
wants you to buy the place. Perhaps his baby 
needs shoes, or maybe he has to meet a pay- 
ment on that blue car—but is that any reason 
why we should sacrifice our happiness ?”’ 

Father smiled absent-mindedly at me and 
went on talking to Mother. “She has it priced 
at thirty thousand,” he said, “but I imagine 
twenty-five thousand cash would buy it. That 
would mean a mortgage of just five thousand 
hanging over us, instead of twenty-five thou- 
sand. Quite a difference, if you ask me.” 
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“Well, here goes for another try! I hope | 
my foot won't fall asleep this time.” 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in com- | 
parative silence while we worked. I thought | 
the girls did exceptionally well for their first 
attempt at posing. 

The following day brought their vacation | 
to a close, and, as they were bidding us fare- | 
well at the train, Bobby reminded me, “Don't | 
forget your promise, Uncle Harvé.” | 

“What's that?” I asked. 

“To send us the illustrations we posed for, | 
after the art buyer is through with them.” 

Several months later, I sent Bobby and Kay | 
the original illustrations. As I read the letter | 
of thanks written by Bobby for both girls, I | 
suddenly burst out laughing, for this is what 
she wrote: 

“I unconsciously rub my arm and Kay 
stamps her foot, every time we look at the il- | 
lustrations. I'm convinced I'd rather be the 
artist than the model any day, and Kay says, 
‘Thank goodness, I have no artistic leanings. 
It's so much simpler just to appreciate a paint- 
ing after it's made!” 





“Yes,” said Mother, “and that old house | 
would be wonderful if it were reconditioned.” | 
I went up to my room and cried myself to | 
sleep. | 

Next morning, when I waked, Father and 
Mother and Tommy were gone. They had | 
left a note saying, “We'll be back about one | 
o'clock. Take a good rest and go to a picture | 
show if you like.” Go to a picture show! | 
If Clark Gable and Ronald Colman and Dick | 
Powell had been all playing, in person, I 
wouldn't have gone to see them. I was home- | 
sick, and I never knew until then that, of all 
sicknesses, it is by far the worst. I did not 
dream that Father and Mother would lose | 
their heads over the first place they looked at. 
I wished desperately for Pete. I wished for 
Harry. I wished I was dead and‘ buried under 
my apple tree at home where nobody could 
make me move. I tried to read a magazine, 
but gave it up. One o'clock came, but no 
family. I went down and ate my lunch to 
pass away the time. 

About two-thirty they came in, Father hot 
and tired—from more walking, of course— 
Mother looking excited and pleased, Tommy 
with his knickers hanging down his legs and 
his shirt tail barely in. Mother and Father 
went upstairs and said they'd be down in a 
minute. 

I clutched Tommy and held him. “Tell 
me this,’’ I said, “have they bought that hor- 
rible farm, or promised to buy it?” 

‘Not yet,” he said, (Continued on page 41) 
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ACATION days. Long roads winding. 
Trains starting. Deep whistles blowing 
“All ashore that’s going ashore!” Yes, most 
assuredly, Invitation to Travel. Which is the 
title of an alluring travel book, Invitation to 
Travel by Helen Dean Fish (Ives Washburn). 
Before you have finished reading the first 
pages of this book, you will feel sure that 
Helen Fish enjoys nothing more than setting 
forth. And you will be right. She does. For 
months beforehand, she has been having fun, 
too, making her plans. She has talked with 
people who have been to the countries she 
wishes to visit; she has taken books from the 
library—all the while, jotting down notes. 
But when the day comes that she starts out, 
she hasn't any hard and fast schedule to fol- 
low. No, indeed. She is ready for whatever 
turns up—for that is the spirit of travel ad- 
venturing, the spirit which Miss Fish possesses 
so delightfully, What, to other travelers, may 
seem like a sudden upsetting of plans careful- 
ly laid, is to her merely opportunity for an un- 
expected bit of meandering about—and who 
knows what reward for the meandering? 

So it is that, in this book, you will find in- 
valuable suggestions about the ways and 
means for making any trip, either in this coun- 
try or abroad, a special delight. “Preparations 
for Travel’—the second chapter—is fairly 
bursting with such suggestions. “By-Products 
of Travel” has in it enough ideas for a dozen 
trips. ‘““My own specialty,’ says Miss Fish, “‘is 
something that I cannot pack in my luggage 
and bring home with me: it is rivers.” 

Because Miss Fish herself has so greatly en- 
joyed traveling in England, France, and Italy, 
one is not surprised to find chapters on “A 
First Visit of Thirty Days in England,” “A 
First Month in France,” “A Month's Intro- 
duction to Italy.” But she doesn’t stop there. 
“Your Own Discoveries,” ‘After the Jour- 
ney,” and “Travel Reading” follow—each a 
chapter to go back to, again and again. One 
of Miss Fish’s ideas that I like particularly is 
that of a travel notebook. A diary kept on 
your trip? No, a notebook of the trips you 
dream of taking. A place to jot down any and 
every suggestion you get from your friends; 
pages where you may paste interesting news- 
paper accounts of this and that quaint corner 
of the world. Perhaps, as you paste in a clip- 
ping, actually going to that special place will 
seem remote and almost impossible to you. 
Yet you never can tell, says Miss Fish. If 
you really wish to travel, you will work to 
make your dream come true. 

Another book you will greatly enjoy, espe- 
cially if you are interested in music, is Magic 
World of Music by Olga Samaroff Stokowski 
(W. W. Norton). It is the story of an old 
musician named Hans, who, with his violin, is 
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transported to Mars by rocket plane. Here 
Hans’s playing is greeted with enthusiasm by 
the people of Mars, who insist that he return 
to the earth and bring back his wife and many 
children—all of whom are players of orches- 
tral instruments. 

Once Hans's family have arrived, the King 
and his people determine to learn all they can 
about this amazing thing—music. A musicar- 
ium is erected where sound, scales, melody, 
rhythm, counterpoint, and harmony are stud- 
ied. At last, the great hall of opera and sym- 
phony is reared. One could not ask for a 
more lovable teacher than Hans. And in the 
explanations which Mme. Samaroff gives us, 
through Hans, the world of music gains new 
reality for the reader. The illustrations by 
Emil Preetorius are humorous and sprightly 

Those of you who have in your libraries 
books in the’ Beacon Hill Bookshelf editions 
treasure them, I know, for their attractiveness 
and charming illustrations. To Little Women, 
Little Men, Rose in Bloom, Nelly’s Silver 
Mine, and the other splendid books on the 
Beacon Hill list, Rolling Wheels by Katha- 
rine Grey (Little Brown) has just been added. 

Behind sturdy oxen, in a new covered 
wagon, Jerd and Betsy set out, with their fa- 
ther, on the long journey from Indiana to far- 
away California. Indians ahead? Yes, in- 
deed. And buffaloes and bears and unknown 
dangers. Rolling Wheels is a vivid, dramatic 
story of this truly thrilling time in the history 
of our own country. 

An interesting contrast to American Betsy’s 
covered wagon adventures are those of Mi- 
randa, in Miranda Is a Princess—A Story of 
Old Spain by Emma Gelders Sterne (Dodd, 
Mead). Betsy went on and on through prairie 
and mountain country; Miranda, living three 
hundred years ago, stayed in the strongly 
walled town of Catalonia. Nor was she a 
princess when the story opens and we see her 
entranced by Papa ‘Tero’s puppets. What 
amazing puppets they were, to be sure—and 
what a story-teller Papa "Tero was! 

Swiftly, then, stirring events change life for 
Miranda and her father and all the people of 
Catalonia. They are free at last! Miranda’s 
father is placed on the throne. Miranda is a 
princess—though she is not certain she wishes 
to be one. For what of Pedro, friend of a 
thousand pranks of other years? 

Every country has its legends, and none is 
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more colorful than this one from Old Spain, 
with its story of the puppet that, dancing on the 
town wall before the besieging enemy, saved 
the day. But in Miranda’s story, the alluring 
dancing puppet, operated by none other than 
Papa ‘Tero, does not alone achieve the rout of 
the enemy—Pedro, too, plays his dramatic 
part. And Miranda is kept a princess—but 
a happy one. 

Of our American legends, among the most 
popular are those featuring Paul Bunyan, the 
giant lumberjack. The tall tales about him 
have been told around many and many a camp 
fire to the amused enjoyment of the listeners. 
Now we have Pecos Bill, the Greatest Cowboy 
of All Time (Albert Whitman), whose fan- 
tastic and entertaining adventures have been 
gathered together by James Cloyd Bowman 
and spiritedly illustrated by Laura Bannon. 

Owner of a lariat reaching twice around the 
equator, inventor of fancy rope work, origina- 
tor of any number of cowboy customs, is Pecos 
Bill. During a drought one summer, Pecos 
lassoed with his famous lariat a grove of 
prickly pears and, with it, gouged out a canal 
ten feet deep and twenty-five miles long, which 
he filled each morning with a ten mile strip 
of water dragged in by rope from the Rio 
Grande. Riding a cyclone was another of 
Pecos Bill's great feats. Geography was made 
on that trip—any cowboy knows it was Pecos 
Bill who dug out the Grand Canyon! I rec- 
ommend Pecos Bill's adventures for every Girl 
Scout camp's story-telling events—and for in- 
formal dramatics, too. 

New World Builders: Thrilling Days With 
Lewis and Clark by Blanche Woods Moore- 
head (Winston) is the true story of the first 
great expedition to our Northwest, based on 
the diaries kept by the courageous men who 
went on that momentous trip. This summer, 
many of you will ride by car over roads that, 
since, have been developed along the very 
trail blazed by these men. Perhaps, too, you 
will visit one of the statues of Sakakawea, the 
dauntless Indian girl who acted as guide for 
the party. Your trip will be made richer by 
remembrance of Lewis and Clark and their 
companions, and of the wisdom of Thomas 
Jefferson whose plans led to this important 
exploration. Mrs. Moorehead has told Lewis's 
and Clark’s story vividly—and with the ut- 
most care for authenticity. 

And now for a hobby book: Adventures 
in Gardening for Boys and Girls by M. J. 
Kains (Greenberg) is just the book for Girl 
Scout gardeners. Mr. Kains is an authority on 
gardening, a practical guide who knows the 
difficulties of this particular hobby as well as 
its joys and triumphs. He has much sound 
and careful advice for you which will greatly 
benefit your garden. 
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smiling mysteriously, just to see me suffer. 

“Are they going to buy it?” I demanded. 
“Don't be a fiend. Tell me all about it.” 

“I think Father "bout decided he won't take 
it, ‘cause they won't knock off any money and 
he don’t want to go in debt much. We're go- 
ing to see another place this afternoon. It’s 
a cheaper one. I ‘spect we might buy it.” 

“I "spect we might not!” I said furiously. 
“I'm going along. I don’t see what has got 
into Mother and Father. They were born 
and raised in Tennessee. All of us were born 
and raised there. Why they want, in middle 
age, to leap over to a new State and die among 
strangers, I don’t know.” 

But I was tactful when they came down for 
lunch, and when, almost at once, the man with 
the blue car came for them, I sort of oozed 
into the back seat. 

We drove and drove, and every mile or so 
the man waved his hand and said that was a 
historic spot, or that behind those pine trees 
lived a blue-blooded family, or a statesman, 
or a noted millionaire. But finally he had to 
quit waving his hand, because we left the 
highway and he had to have both hands to 
keep the car from turning over. We went 
through a couple of broken-down gates and 
came to a farmhouse. Every detail is stamped 
clearly on my brain. The man mumbled to 
Father, ‘This, positively, is the best buy in 
the State. You can get it for five thousand 
dollars, plus the mortgage. These people have 
to go to Mexico next month. The man has 
an oil well down there.” 

When we went to the door, a foreign-look- 
ing woman let us in. She was dark and volu- 
ble, and she had a swarm of dark-skinned, 
pretty children who stood around her and 
looked at us solemnly. The whole house 
smelled like garlic. What was intended for 
the living room was full of sacks of grain. 
The woman talked constantly; once in a while 
she stopped to chase a little goat off the porch, 
and she slapped one of the children for spill- 
ing a cup of milk. 

The husband came in, a stout, red-faced 
man, and he and Father and the real estate 
man went off together. After we had gone 
through the house, which was run on the plan 
of no place for anything and nothing in its 
place, Mother said we would sit outside. The 
woman gave us two camp chairs, both threat- 
ened with collapse, and we sat on the porch. 

For miles you couldn't see a house, or a 
human being, or anything but a river and 
some wooded hills. For a camp where you 
would go for two weeks in summer, or for a 
sanatorium for people with nervous break- 
downs, the place might have been suitable. 
But when I thought of spending the rest of 
my life there, I had chills of horror. 

Mother murmured, “Such a lovely view! 
And think of what it would mean to Father 
to be rid of a load of debt. It would add 
years to his life, I do believe.” 

“Mother,” I cried, “you can’t mean you 
will let Father drag us to this spot to mould 
our lives away!” 

“Oh, we wouldn’t mould away, I'm sure,” 
said Mother in that bright, serene way she 
has, that always drives me frantic. “It's only 
nine miles to town, and the man says the 
stretch of dirt road is going to be paved this 
year.” 

“Mother,” I said in despair, "do you mean 


to say you believe everything that man tells 
you? I'll bet it will be fifty years before this 
road is paved, at least.” 

Mother ignored that. “You mustn’t be so | 
pessimistic, darling,” she said. “This house | 
is substantial and roomy. It wouldn’t look 
like this, if we lived here. Some paint and | 
paper would work wonders.”’ 

Mother left me and wandered out to look at 
what had been a rose garden. I watched and 
waited for Father to return. It was nearly 
dark when he came. He was worn out, Tom- 
my was limping because his new shoes hurt | 
him, and even the agent had lost some of his 
sparkle and zest. We all got into the car and 
waved good-by to the family. I thought, 
“Heaven grant that I may never see this spot 
again!” 

But Father, if you will believe me, was tak- 
en with the place. As soon as the agent left 
us, he said enthusiastically to Mother that it 
was a Real Buy. “As good bottom land as a 
crow ever flew over,” he told her, “fifty acres 
of pasture land, some fine woodland with 
saleable timber, and it’s well watered.” 

I wrung my hands in despair, and Tommy 
said unsympathetically, “You act like you did | 
in that old play last year, when you were | 
Lady Macbeth.” 

“I told him our option won't expire for 
three weeks yet,” Father went on. ‘Of course 
we can’t do anything until our place is sold. 

I have a mind to go home and get Pete and let 
him take a look at it.’ | 

“The cows, Father!” I protested. “How | 
can Pete leave the cows?” 

“Oh, I guess we can get somebody to look | 
after them,” he said. “I couldn't very well | 
do anything about a farm without es 
Pete’s approval.” 

That made me very bitter; my approval had | 
not been given, by any means, and it didn’t 
seem to matter. I said so. 

“Darling,” said Mother, “Father and Pete 
are partners, you know, in a real business 
way. Your objections are all on the ground | 
of sentiment. I know how you feel, but I am | 
sure you would soon learn to love the river | 
view, and make lots of new friends. I think 
River View might be a good name for that 
place,”’ she said, “or maybe Winding River.” 

Next day we started home. Father and 
Mother were too tired to backseat drive as | 
much as on the trip up. Tommy was hilarious 
with excitement. I was sunk in gloom. 

We arrived home about sundown, on Sat- 
urday. Will I ever forget how home looked 
to me, the window panes reflecting the sun- 
set, the old maples bending over the spread- 
ing white house as if to protect it from option | 
holders, blue smoke curling lazily out of the 
kitchen chimney, red hollyhocks nodding to 
us as we drove ‘round to the garage. 

At supper I noticed that Pete had some- | 
thing on his mind. He listened while Father 
and Mother told about the charms of River 
View, and about the mausoleum in which 
Washington once had slept, but they had 
hardly finished speaking when he said, “Well, | 
sir, there’s something on foot here now that | 
has made me wish you hadn't signed that op- | 
tion just when you did.” 

“What's that?” asked Father. 

“They've about decided to locate the new | 
landing field here. Harry Lee has worn out | 
a set of tires, bringing the committee out to | 
see our south field. His uncle, Dave Lee, is | 
chairman of that committee, by the way .| 
The thing is, if they leased that field we ‘a 
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get two thousand dollars a year out of it, and 
we could apply all that on the mortgage; and 
before so many years, we'd be in the clear 
and the farm not hurt. Of course, they'll have 
to have a right of way to the highway; and 
Lucy Ellen may have to help out an occasional 
aviator in distress, but I don’t think she'd 
mind that.” 

I was choking with excitement. “But if 
those option holders hear of it, they'll simply 
grab the place,” I groaned. “Think what a 
killing they could make!” 

Pete nodded. ‘We are trying to keep it 
strictly quiet,” he said. He looked at Tommy 
who was eating peach pie in a barbarous man- 
ner. “That means you keep quiet, too, Bud.” 

“None of those men live in this section, 
but they were here again Thursday. From 
some of the things they said, I believe they 
mean to make a sanatorium out of this place. 
They like the view, and they had a good deal 
to say about our mineral spring. In fact they 
took some of the water to a chemist. Of 
course, if they heard of the landing field in 
prospect, they'd close the trade because that 
would give the place some added publicity as 
well as income.” 

“It’s not likely we'll get the field, in my 
opinion,” said Father. “Dave Lee has been 
working at it for two or three years. They've 
looked at a dozen different sites. Of course, 
if they did lease the meadow, it would put 
an altogether different face on things for us.” 

“And after all,” said Mother, “no place 
could ever be the same to us as Homefields, if 
we can manage to keep it.” 

‘Not even River View?” I asked malicious- 
ly. 
After supper the ’phone rang. It was Har- 
ry. ‘Are you too tired to have a date with 
me?” he said. “I'd like to hear about the 
Old Dominion, and what you think of living 
there.” 

“I'm not at all tired,” I said. “I wish you 
would come out. I can tell you some things 
about the Old Dominion that will make your 
hair stand on end.” 

In about ten minutes, he drove up. We 
sat on the front steps and watched the moon 
rise and float, like a silver balloon, over the 
maple trees. 

“Tell me,” said Harry modestly, ‘did you 
see anything in Virginia any nicer than that 
moon, and those trees, and me?” 

“No, I didn’t,” I said. “At least no moon 
and no trees as nice. The only man I saw 
was the real estate agent, and I certainly pre- 
fer you to him. Listen, Harry,’’ I said, getting 
serious, “Father says he can’t stagger under 
the mortgage any longer. But if he sells 
Homefields and makes us move to that place 
on the river in Virginia, I can’t bear it. I'll 
never smile again.” 

“Like the old sailor in The Wreck of the 
Hesperus?” said Harry. “I'd hate to see you 
get as down in the mouth as he was.” 

“Then, for Pete’s sake,” I said, “or if 
not for Pete’s, for mine, do something— 
quickly! Make your Uncle Dave and his com- 
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mittee lease that meadow for a landing field.” 

“I've told him,” said Harry. “You don’t 
think I’m anxious to swap you and your fam- 
ily for that bald-headed crowd of men who 
hold the option, do you?” 

“That option!’ I groaned. “If only Fa- 
ther had never signed it! If I had been at 
home, it might never have happened.” 

“When does it expire?” asked Harry. 
“Pete told me, but J forget.” 

“On the twenty-fifth of July,’ I said, ‘‘and 
that’s eighteen more days. How will I live 
through eighteen more days of suspense?” 

“I think you'll manage it,” said Harry, 
pulling my hair to make me feel juvenile and 
unimportant. “But I won't let any grass 
grow under my tires. I'll keep showing that 
meadow to the committee.” 

Imagine the state in which I existed dur- 
ing those eighteen days! Every time a car 
drove up I quaked with fear, thinking all was 
lost and that the option holders had come to 
close the deal. The days simply crawled by, 
but finally the twenty-fifth came. 

“Well, Lucy,” said Father at breakfast, 
“after to-day, if the men don’t come, you 
can draw a good long breath. The option ex- 
pires at midnight to-night.” 

“Hush, Father!’ I said. “I believe it’s bad 
luck to talk about it. Just concentrate on 
their not coming back.” 

“If they don’t come back and the landing 
field committee passes us up, then where will 
we be?” asked Pete unsympathetically. “Right 
where we've been for ten years, head over 
heels in debt.” 

I didn’t argue. I retired to lofty silence. 
Pete is mercenary, what you might call a 
money grubber. 

Right after breakfast, Mr. Dave Lee came 
out with Harry. He is fat and pompous, one 
of those public-spirited souls who is always 
at a barbecue, making a speech. He must 
have made hundreds of speeches about the 
landing field. Even when Harry is forty, I 
am sure he will be nothing at all like his Un- 
cle Dave, though I have noticed that, to most 
people, time does bring sad changes. 

“Well, Mr. Downing,” said Mr. Dave Lee, 
leaning back in the best porch rocker and 
lighting a cigar, “it is my happy privilege to 
inform you’’—that’s the way he talks!—"‘that 
the committe has approved your south mea- 
dow for the new landing field. Our recom- 
mendations have been accepted. The dream 
of several years is now to be realized—I have 
lived to see the day when our town is on the 
map, and by that I mean the air map! I have 
here the lease, all drawn up and ready to be 
signed. Harry came along with me to witness 
your signature.” 

“Hold on,” said Father, ‘‘you’re one day 
too soon. This is the twenty-fifth—that op- 
tion I signed does not expire until midnight.” 

“Pshaw!" said Mr. Lee. “Harry, what's 
this? You told me the option had expired.” 

“I thought Lucy said the twenty-fourth,” 
said Harry. “I’m sorry, sir.” 

“You'll never make a business man until 
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yonder window breaks—” he proceeded. 
“Hey, Roy—at that point, a light ought to 
break. Don’t you think so, Miss Latimer?” 

The director of the dramatic group dis- 
tractedly agreed that it should. 

“We can have a little desk lamp up there,” 
Roy suggested after some thought. “Juliet 
can snap it on just before you say that.” 


“Right,” said Miss Latimer. “You attend 
to that, Roy.” 

“Quite up-to-date,” mumbled Bushy to her 
doughnut. “All the comforts of home.” 

The scene was started again and proceeded 
pleasantly onward. Margie was awfully pret- 
ty; no doubt about that. Bushy wished she 
had her Juliet costume on—though it would 
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you learn to be more accurate than that, my 
boy,”” said Mr. Dave, and I think he would 
have made a long speech on accuracy if Fa- 
ther hadn't interrupted him. 

“Twenty-four hours is not long to wait,” 
he said. “If my prospective customers don’t 
show up to-day, I'll get Lucy to drive me to 
town in the morning to sign the lease. I 
won't put you to the trouble of driving back 
here.” 

“No trouble at all, sir,” said Harry. 

‘No indeed,” said Mr. Dave. “Just give 
us a ring and we'll be out in the morning. I 
count this a great day in the history of our 
township, and I feel, sir, it will be a great 
boon to you also.” With that tactless re- 
mark, he took his departure. 

That day, until noon, I was on pins and 
needles. Then the mailman came and left a 
letter in the box for Father, a bulky one, and 
the envelope showed it was from the option 
holders. I ran with it to the barn where Fa- 
ther was working on a sick colt. 

“Read it, Father,” I begged, “and tell me 
what they say!” 

Father went ahead, drenching the colt, with- 
out speaking. When he finished, he said, 


“Hand it here.” He read it over to himself 
and then handed it to me. 
It ran: 


“Dear Sir: 

“I think I may inform you that it is 
very likely we shall be at your house 
within the next two weeks to conclude 
the purchase of your place at the price 
agreed upon in the option we hold. How- 
ever, we have one or two more sites to 
inspect, and we therefore ask you to sign 
the attached paper which will extend the 
option we hold on your land for one 
month. You doubtless have heard that, 
if purchased, the place will be converted 
into a Veterans’ Hospital.” 


“Father,” I gasped, “‘you don’t have to ex- 
tend that option, do you? Tell them you 
have changed your mind! The Government 
can’t make you sign, can it?” 

“It cannot,’ said Father drily, ‘‘and if it 
will quiet your nerves, go call Harry and tell 
him to bring Dave Lee out here again, and 
I'll sign that lease. Tell him to stop at the 
drug store and get a prescription for this colt. 
I'll call Pat Harvey in a few minutes and tell 
him what to send. This colt is pretty sick.” 

All at once, and in spite of the colt—which 
I loved dearly—being sick, my feet sprouted 
wings. I flew to the house and called Harry. 

“Okay,” he said. “We'll be out right away. 
Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party.” 

I was down in the orchard, hugging my 
apple tree and weeping tears of joy, when 
Harry spoke behind me and made me jump. 

“If that’s not the cat's whiskers!’ he 
teased. ‘Down here crying and hugging an 
apple tree! I certainly expected to find you 
laughing. And I thought you might hug 
Uncle Dave, or even me,” he added modestly. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





have looked silly, perhaps, halfway up a 
naked stepladder. Bushy wondered deeply 
just what Margie really thought of Lofty’s 
Romeo, anyway; was there a kindly amuse- 
ment in the way she addressed him—or was 
it actually admiration? Or was it Shake- 
speare? 
Hullo! It wasn’t anything! 
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"They say—Jove laughs— 
and stuck, 

Before Miss Latimer who was inspecting 
the moonlight could find the place in her 
book, a soulful voice from the obscure depths 
of the auditorium sang out sweetly: 

"'O gentle Romeo, 

“Tf thou dost love, pronounce it faith- 
fully; 

Or if thou think’ st I am too quickly won, 

“T'll frown and be perverse and say thee 
nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the 
world’ ” 

Everything at once came to a dead stop in 
the Capulet orchard. Juliet lurched on her 
ladder. Romeo strode scowling to the foot- 
lights. Even the moonlight flickered. Miss 
Latimer clamped on her distance glasses and 
peered curiously into the auditorium. 

“Who's out there?’’ she demanded. 

"'O my prophetic soul, my sister!” cried 
Lofty. 

“That's out of Hamlet, I'm pretty sure,” 
Bushy remarked, “not Romeo and Juliet.” 

“Scram!"’ shouted Lofty. 

“Oh, do stay!” called Margie. ‘Why, 
Bushy, you said it beautifully. Come on up 
here and prompt me in case I stick again.” 

Bushy, brushing doughnut crumbs non- 
chalantly from her blouse, strolled down the 
aisle. 

‘How did you happen to know the lines, 
Beatrice ?’’ asked Miss Latimer. 

“Oh, I've been hearing Romeo his lessons 
at home,” Bushy said airily. 

“Go out in the wings and hush up,” 
Lofty advised. Later, he expressed himself 
even more forcibly. 

“A little shrimp from the Junior High but- 
ting in on a Senior rehearsal!” he spluttered. 
“What did Margie think of you? What did 
Miss Latimer think of you? What—” 

“I know what you think of me,” Bushy as- 
sured him. “They thought I was quite smart. 
And timely. Margie’d better hurry up and 
make sure of her part.” 

‘Margie knows her part perfectly. That 
was the first time she ever slipped. She prob- 
ably felt your malevolent magnetism emanat- 
ing from the auditorium.” 

“My malev—good grief, Romeo! What 
sort of jaw have you got, to be able to say 
things like that?”” Bushy wondered. “Well, 
don’t worry. I'll sit mum as a clam and clap 
in all the right places next Saturday night.” 

But next Friday afternoon, the final re- 
hearsal on the eve of the show, brought cir- 
cumstances so unexpected and so disastrous 
that Will Shakespeare himself could hardly 
have done justice to them in one of his trage- 
dies. Bushy, completely disregarding her 
brother’s warnings to stay out of any further 
rehearsals, turned up at the auditorium after 
gym. She found a state of disorder and de- 
spair comparable to any produced by the fatal 
feud of the Montagues and Capulets. 

“What can we do—what can we do?” Miss 
Latimer was demanding, literally tearing her 
rather sparse gray hair. 

“There’s nothing we can do. Utterly noth- 
ing,” Lofty said sepulchrally. ‘Simply have 
to give it up.” 

“But it’s the major offering of the dra- 
matic group!"’ groaned Miss Latimer. 

“Shall I disconnect the moonlight?” Roy 
Bennett inquired dismally, off-stage. 

“Disconnect the—say, what is the mat- 
ter?”” asked Bushy, rushing down the aisle 
and leaning her elbows on the edge of the 
stage. “Romeo and Juliet haven’t had a 
scrap, have they?” 


said Margie, 
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Miss Latimer gazed glassily at her. Then a 
strange light began to awaken in her stricken 
face. She bent over the footlights. 

“Do you know the whole of Juliet’s part, 
Beatrice ?’’ she asked. 

“Well—yes. Yes, I sort of know it with- 
out meaning to, by now,” Bushy admitted. 

“If you're going to suggest, Miss Latimer—” 
cried Lofty, a growing look of horror con- 
gealing on his face, “if you're thinking of 
proposing—” 

“How old are you, Beatrice?’ pursued 
Miss Latimer, ignoring Lofty. 

“Going on fourteen. Just Juliet’s age, by 
the way,” Bushy replied with a grin. 

“This is a Senior play,’ babbled Lofty. 
“Besides, it’s impossible—unthinkable—I 
couldn’t—I WON'T!” 

“It's not a question of your preferences, 
Edward,” remarked Miss Latimer sharply. 
“The June Show has to go on—as planned.” 

“But where on earth is Margie?’’ Bushy 
asked, bewildered. 

Three dismal voices replied as one, “Lar- 
yngitis!”’ 

“She can’t even croak,” Roy Bennett ex- 
plained solemnly. “Not even squeak. Her 
mother had to do the telephoning. She isn’t 
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exactly sick; she just can’t talk above a whis- 


er. 

“Well, I'll be dumfisticated!” exclaimed 
Bushy heartily. 

“Exactly,” agreed Miss Latimer. ‘Now 
come on up here, Beatrice, and see what 
you can do. It needn't appear on the pro- 
gram, Edward, though why you should be 
so ashamed of acting with your sister, I can’t 
imagine. I think she deserves much credit. 
We can simply make an announcement that, 
owing to the sudden illness of Marjorie Olm- 
sted, Juliet’s part is kindly being taken at a 
moment's notice by a member of the Junior 
High.” 

“Oh my gracious!” said Bushy. 

“Is that all you have to say in the face of 
a major catastrophe?” inquired Lofty. “I tell 
you, I can’t and I won't.” 

“Edward!” cried Miss Latimer. “Is this 
your reaction, after working so diligently to- 
ward the goal? I am surprised—and disap- 
pointed.” 

Bushy cocked an ear, but couldn’t quite 
make sense of that remark. 

“Let me look at you, Beatrice,” Miss Lati- 
mer went on. “You're not as tall as Mar- 
jorie, but Juliet is never wholiy seen; the 
costume will do. No doubt we can improve 
your general appearance somewhat; you seem 
to have come from gym.” 

“Improve her appearance!” groaned Lofty. 
“Oh, my heavens!” He struck his breast in 
true Montague style. 

Bushy, by this time, was duly mounted up- 
on the stepladder, which now was enclosed 
by a wall-board window and balcony. After 
what seemed to be a sharp and undignified 
scuffle, Lofty, prodded violently from behind 
by Roy Bennett, leaped the orchard wall, and, 
after making a grimace that was not at all 
seemly for a fond lover, said rapidly and 
drearily: 
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“ ‘But soft—what light through yonder 
window breaks? 

“It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! 

"Arise fair sun!’ Oh, my gosh—and look 
what I see! Look! Now I ask you! I tell 
you I simply can’t do this. It’s too much to 
expect.” 

Bushy’s tousled head, determined face, and 
rumpled gymnasium middy, as seen through 
the window aperture, were certainly not cal- 
culated to inspire lyric utterances. 

“And I've got to say, ‘O, speak again, 
bright angel!’ to that mug*” groaned Lofty. 

“Shut your eyes, then, and go right ahead,”’ 
commanded Miss Latimer unfeelingly. “Re- 
member, Edward, as Shakespeare says else- 
where, ‘The play’s the thing!” 


The ensuing twenty-four hours were inde- 
scribable. Bushy, though she had gone 
through her lines astonishingly well, must 
have extra coaching from Miss Latimer and 
must take the book to bed with her in good 
earnest, minus ginger cookies. Lofty was to 
be calmed somehow by distracted parents 
who feared that a strait-jacket might be the 
only effective treatment. Mrs. Ryder, in the 
intervals of trying to reason with her son, 
dashed about with pins in her mouth, adapt- 
ing Margie’s costume to Bushy’s size and 
shape. And, somehow, the school must be 
kept in ignorance of the identity of the under- 
study—for had they known that Lofty must 
play Romeo to Bushy’s Juliet, Mr. Shake- 
speare’s immortal tragedy would have become 
a farce before ever the curtain went up, and 
it would have been useless to raise that cur- 
tain at all. 

And so the principals reached their zero 
hour in a state bordering upon hysteria. 
Bushy was far calmer than Lofty—and what- 
ever agitation she may have felt, sprang from 
a far different source than his. 

Margie, one of the trusted few who were 
in on the secret, sat in the third row, making 
signs to her friends and writing answers to 
condolences on the edge of her program. The 
selections by the orchestra were over, the ex- 
hibition by the athletic team was done, and, 
to an accompaniment of hasty hammering 
attendant upon the erection of the Capulet 
mansion, Miss Latimer appeared before the 
curtain. She made her announcement, com- 
mended her soul privately to the good of- 
fices of Will Shakespeare’s shade, and with- 
drew as a buzz of comment hummed through 
the audience. 

Up went the curtain once more, revealing 
the pleasant assemblage of potted palms and 
artificial flowers that did duty for the or- 
chard of the house of Capulet. Roy Bennett's 
moonlight was in fine working order and elic- 
ited an appreciative, “Ah!” from the specta- 
tors. There were light footsteps, what sound- 
ed like a muttered protest, and a tall figure 
in slashed doublet and hose leaped the wall 
and stood at gaze below the beaver-board 
balcony. 

“I've got to do it,” breathed Lofty grimly. 
“I suppose I’ve got to.” 

By great good fortune, at that moment he 
espied Margie in the third row, mutely nod- 
ding encouragement. “The doctor let her 
come! I can do it for Margie, after all!” he 
realized. ‘He jests at scars, that never felt 
a wound!” he added, for the benefit of the 
audience. “ ‘But soft! what’ light through 
yonder window breaks?” 

The light duly broke with a not too audible 
click, and Juliet was revealed at her case- 
ment. And Romeo, bracing himself in the 
garden beneath, was (Continued on page 46) 
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LOTS OF GIRLS 


FRESNILLO, ZACATECAS, Mexico: I have 
taken several magazines, and I think THE 
AMERICAN GiRL is the best. There are no 
Giri Scouts near here in Mexico where I live, 
but I'm going away next year and, the first 
chance I get, I'm going to be one. 

I live in an American mining camp. It’s 
very lonely as I have no playmates and I am 
an only child. When I see some Girl Scouts, 
won't I jump into their troop! I have always 
wanted to live in a big family, so I'll like to be 
with lots of girls. 

The stories I like best are The House by 
the Road, Scallions to You!, and the ones 
about Byng. Jean Allen 


EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER’S ARTICLES 


CENTERVILLE, IowA: To-day I've been 
looking over some back numbers of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, and I just had to sit down 
and write to you. I have been shifting from 
magazine to magazine, as I got older, but I 
don't believe I will ever shift from THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. It has the most entertaining 
stories and helpful articles. 

I think I enjoyed Zapotec Wedding and 
Easter on St. Thomas, both by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier, best. 

I can hardly wait for the May issue, to find 
out what happens in The House by the Road. 

Roberta Harter 


A FULL-FLEDGED GIRL SCOUT 


TIPTONVILLE, TENNESSEE: I have been taking 
this magazine for over two years and, during 
this time, I have been trying to become a Girl 
Scout. Last November my dream came true, 
and now I am a full-fledged Scout. 

Reading my March issue, I simply rolled 
with laughter at Scallions to You! | cried 
with Dearest Treasure; and Field Day for 
Byng furnished excitement. I think the new 
serial, The House by the Road is perfectly 
grand. 

Every Girl Scout article is interesting. 
When I read How to Plan Your Garden, I sat 
me down and started planning mine. 

Mary Maude Algee 


THE BEST SO FAR 


EscoNDIDO, CALIFORNIA: To-day my twenty- 
eighth copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL came, 
and with it a story which led me immediately 
to my pen. This greatly inspirational tale was 
Hamburger Sees It Through. 1 am always de- 
lighted with the stories of the ‘‘Squibnocket 
Bunch,” but I firmly believe that this is the 
best of them all, so far! 

A Ringer for Ellen was grand, as was The 
Hurry-Up Mystery. 1 always do enjoy those 
Betty Bliss stories. Orchids to Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon for her perfectly lovely serial, The 


House by the Road! This serial is wonderful 
because it is so different from all our others, 
though The Heedless Haydens comes second. 

The articles in this number were simply 
splendid, especially Emma-Lindsay Squier’s 
Mystery Island. Wer descriptions were so 
vivid and picturesque that I almost feel that 
I have visited Saba myself. 

The Art Series is my favorite part of the 
magazine, as I am greatly interested in paint- 
ing and drawing; and the covers are all I 
could ask. The Nutcracker Suite is fascinat- 
ing, and Mother and I have great times puz- 
zling out the meanings of the pictures, 

I am a very fervent Scout, so I am ex- 
tremely interested in the Girl Scout features. 
All the Little Houses pictured are dear, cosy, 
home-looking cottages, and I will rejoice 
hugely when our troop presents itself with 


one, if ever. Janet Safford 


RECIPE FOR THE AMERICAN GIRL 


cups of the best stories 

cup of good articles 

cup of Girl Scout features 
tablespoon of the best illustrations 
A dash of Emily Post 

A pinch of fun 

1/4, teaspoon of contests. 


ae) 


Pour into about fifty pages of a magazine, read 
until you can’t read any more, and you have 
the best magazine on the market—THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 

June Williams, SAYRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


STORIES ELIZABETH LIKES BEST 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: I have only 
taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for three months, 
but I have gotten as much enjoyment out of 
those three issues as I would out of a year’s 
subscription to any other magazine. 

I loved Quarry Hill. I just have the ending 
chapter, but I borrowed my friend’s magazine 
and read the previous chapters. I take a de- 
lighted interest in Beatrice Pierce’s articles 
and the Bushy and Lofty stories. I love to 
read, so imagine my joy when I saw the won- 
derful stories in store for me in all three is- 
sues! The ones that stand out as first class in 
my mind are: The Blue Caravan, High Tide 
in Normandy, Dearest Treasure, The Treasure 
of Castle Sonnenburg, and all the stories 
about Byng. A Penny for Your Thoughts is 
one of my favorite pages. 

I am a little too young to enjoy thoroughly 
The House by the Road, as 1 am twelve-and-a- 
half, but, even at that, I like it. 

In other words THE AMERICAN GIRL is a 
fine magazine, from the beautiful cover picture 
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to the back cover. It could not be improved 
in any way, shape, or form. 


Elizabeth Kirshner 


STORIES AND ARTICLES 


Jersey City, New Jersey: The two articles, 
What Kind of Girls Do Boys Like? and 
Where Poise Begins were scrumptious! They 
certainly give a tip on how to be popular! 

Hamburger Sees It Through was the best 
story this month. I love Phyl and Meg, any- 
how. 

As soon as I receive my AMERICAN GIRL, I 
turn to Jean and Joan. They’re grand—and 
then I can hardly wait for next month’s mag- 
azine! The only trouble is that they don’t 
give enough of the names of the stories and 
articles. And please, whatever you do, don’t 
substitute stories for articles or vice versa. 
Enlarge on both if you can, please! 

Mary Cummings 


FOR CORRECT POSTURE 


St. PAUL, MINNEsoTA: I simply had to write 
to congratulate you on the April issue which 
was grand. This copy, in my estimation, was 
the very best since I started taking THE 
AMERICAN GIRL in September—and that’s 
saying something! 

Elizabeth Osborne’s article on poise was 
very helpful. Mother read this, too, and now 
she keeps reminding me of it. It’s done a lot 
of good for my rather poor posture. Another 
excellent article was What Kind of Girls Do 
Boys Like? 

I see from A Penny for Your Thoughts that 
every one shares my opinion about The House 
by the Road. 1 held my breath during the con- 
test in A Ringer for Ellen. The Betty Bliss 
story, as always, was perfect. 

Beverly Baker 


BOUND VOLUMES 


GEORGETOWN, TEXAS: I have taken this grand 
magazine for two years, and it has absolutely 
no equal. Dad took my first two years’ copies 
and had them bound. Now nobody could wish 
for two better, more popular books. My 
friends just “eat them up.” 

I love the Betty Bliss stories—she’s so 
clever; Bushy and Lofty are the greatest fun 
and Ellen Wakefield, too. The new serial, 
The House by the Road, is simply past all de- 
scription. I haven't said a single word for 
the articles or the swell Nutcracker Suite, but 
I'm for them, too; and I have Beatrice Pierce’s 
book, I#’s More Fun When You Know the 
Rules. 

I practically live in books and I've read 
nearly everything from The Three Bears to 
Shakespeare, but I still read my AMERICAN 
GIRL magazines over and over—and I’m not 
going to stop, either! 

Mary Ann Ullrich 
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VACATION TIME 


7s just around the corner! 


—“  . 


Sea Some of you will be 


going to camp. Some of you will be sailing 
across the ocean to foreign countries. 


<: oe Some of you will be going to 
the seashore, or the mountains 


ie ‘ , 
—to places you have known 


and loved and had good times in before. 


Some of you won't be going any- 
where, but will be doing interest- 
J~, ing things at home—taking nature 
hikes, going on picnics with the 
crowd, swimming, singing, danc- 
ing, playing tennis, riding. .. . 


Wherever you go, whatever you do, we'll 
make this wager—you'll be having fun! 


And there will be ever so many times and 
places and things that you will want to keep 
green in your memory for a long time. 


Can you think of any better way 
of doing this than to “snapshot as you go”? 


Then you will have recorded in 
picture form the highlights of 
your happy times, Then you will 
be able to see again the remem- 
bered curve of a mountain 
against the sky; the strip of yellow beach sen- 
tineled by a ragged pine; the bird’s nest you 
discovered filled with hungry, gaping mouths; 
your first fringed gentian. .. . 





We'd like you to share those memories with 
us. We'd like to see all your pictured evidence 
of having fun. We'd like to share in all your 
jolly times and enthusiasms. And we've 
thought of a way to do so. We'll have a 
contest, and we'll call the contest— 


“HAVING FUN WITH A CAMERA” 





MARGARET THOMSEN RAYMOND, author 
and camera enthusiast 


CHESTER Marsu, Arts and Crafts Advi- 
ser, Program Division, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Don’t you think it’s a good idea? We do. 
That's a nice, elastic title, for it means that any 
picture you had fun taking after May 1, 1937, 
may be entered to compete for the prizes. 


It may be a picture of a group of your friends 
having fun together. 


It may be a picture of your best- a. 
loved pet in a familiar pose. —————_— 


It may be some favorite scene—a nature pic- 


ture. It may be a ‘‘still life.” Any 
Bs 2 


thing at all, in fact, that is a 
good picture and means a hap- 

Of course, by this time, you are eager to hear 
about the prizes. 


py experience to you. 

THE FIRST PRIZE for the 
very best picture submitted, will 

be a splendid new camera. 


THE SECOND PRIZE will be a hand- 
some leather photo- 
graph album with 
the winner's name 
stamped in gold. 


THE THIRD PRIZE will 
be a new, lavishly illustrat- <P 
ed book on photography. ~= = 






= — -= 


The ten contestants receiving Honorable 
Mention, will each be given a helpful little 
book on how to make good pictures. 


Then there will be a SPECIAL PRIZE 
for the best picture, submitted by a Girl 
Scout, of one or more Girl Scouts in any 
Official Uniform (camp, mariner, dress, etc.) 
taking part in some Girl Scouting activity. 
This prize will be the winner's choice of Girl 
Scout Equipment to the amount of $5.00. 
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RULES 


1. Pictures may be submitted any time between May 


first and October first. Entries postmarked October 
first will be accepted. There is no limitation on the 
size or kind of the pictures submitted, but each must 
have been taken by the sender during the time the 
contest is running: in other words, no picture taken 
prior to May first may be submitted. More than one 
picture may be submitted by a contestant. Negatives 
are not acceptable. All pictures must be direct 
prints, printed from the negativestaken by the sender, 
but they need not be printed or developed by the 
sender. Winners must be prepared to furnish nega- 
tives of winning pictures. 


Entries cannot be acknowledged 


2. Each print must be clearly marked with the name, 
address, and age of the sender, and with a single 
sentence explaining the picture. Paste a strip of 
paper to the back of lower edge of picture and write 
all information in ink on that. 


3. Contestants submitting Girl Scout pictures must be 
Girl Scouts registered at National Headquarters, and 
must include—with their name, age, and address— 
their troop name or number, and the name of their 
captain. Please include, with all Girl Scout pictures, 
a sentence of explanation as described in Rule No. 2. 
Girl Scout contestants are free to submit other pic- 
tures as well as Girl Scout pictures. 


4, Photographs will be judged on— 
1—attractiveness of composition 
2—quality of photography 


5. Not more than one prize will be awarded to any 
contestant. 


G. Prize winners will be announced in the issue of 
January, 1938. 


7. All prints become the property of THE AMERICAN 
Girt and none will be returned to the contestants. 


8. THE AMERICAN GIRL reserves the right to repro- 
duce, in the pages of the magazine, any photo- 
graphs submitted for this contest. 


~~) 


Hn 
= 


The AMERICAN GIRL magazine 
will not assume responsibility for prints 


entered in this contest 


HAVING-FUN-WITH-A-CAMERA CONTEST 


The judges who will select the prize winners are: 


KENNETH W. WILLIAMS, itor 
Eastman Kodak Company publications 


Editor of 


ERNEST STOCK, artist whose hobby is 
photography 
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“MY FILM 
COSTS ONLY 





“And I get per- 
fect pictures.” 
UniveX guaranteed cameras 
from 50c up. At all dealers. 








ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful avenge ty = t Professional En- 
largements. 8 Never Fade Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 





= TREMEN DOUS SAVINGS. 
Boucle $1.29 Ib REB—Gurprise Gift Offer. 
REE issivections sample book. 1001 colors. 

Host out, STYLE FLASH, 28new Models Free 
Write WOOL TRADING CO., Estab. 1920 


370 Grand St., Dept. G, New York City 








THE RULES FOR THE NUTCRACK- 
ER SUITE CAPTION CONTEST 


For the caption that best reveals 
what the picture on page 30 is about, 
a prize of a new book will be awarded. 
Brevity will be a point in favor of any 
caption. Each competitor may send as 
many as she chooses. Please print 
captions and include only your name, 
address, age, and date on the same 
sheet of paper. Address your entries 
to the Caption Contest Editor, c/o 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter this 
contest. Entries must be mailed by 
June twenty-fifth. 











WHO CRACKED THE 
APRIL NUT? 


Harriette Lane of Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri, is the winner in the Nutcracker- 
Suite Caption Contest for April, with 
the title, “Push the First Pedal Down, 
and It Comes Out Here.’”’ Harriette 
will receive a book as a prize. 

Other good titles are: Shiver My 
Timbers!; Alice Through Lumber- 
land; Cousin Lucy’s Coming-Out 
Party; “Come Into the Garden, 
Maud”; Staging a Comeback; “The 
Salesman Said it Would Turn on a 
Dime”; The President of the Careful 
Drivers’ Association Pays a Call; “Ts 
This Where the Smiths Live?’ ; Sis- 
ter Meets Reverses; Crash on Deliv- 
ery; The Back Seat Driver Moves 
Forward; Mamma Takes the Car 
Out; In the Dog House; How to 
Drive in Six Easy Lessons ; and “Land 
sakes—it’s Grandma!” 
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qualities that make a good photograph. Rep- 
resenting objects in the round by lights and 
darks on a flat piece of paper is the whole 
end of photography. Sometimes this is done 
with great contrast between lights and darks 
as in the photograph of the skyscrapers on 
page twenty-two. Sometimes it is more 
pleasing to do this with subtle tints of white, 
grey and black, as in the photograph of the 
barges on page twenty-one. 

A landscape in full leaf looks dull and flat 
if photographed on a grey day. It lacks form 
because it has no shadows worthy of the name. 
Yet take the same scene on a sunny day, and 
the interplay of sunlight and shadow gives 
the whole picture depth, interest, and pattern. 
The sail of a boat, taken in strong sunlight, 
will reveal stitching, seams, and little varia- 
tions in the surface that go to make the whole 
picture interesting. (See page twenty-one.) 
The same sail photographed on a grey day 
will make an uninteresting picture because 
the little variations which were visible under 
the sunlight are now flat and do not appear 
modeled enough to show in the picture. Many 
a time, grey light under cloudy skies is 
strong enough to record a picture with an 
instantaneous exposure, yet the resulting pho- 
tograph will be a failure pictorially because 
it is lifeless and lacks contrast. The depth and 
form are not there. Sunlight makes a pic- 
ture gay, there is no substitute for it. 

You cannot do much about lighting, out-of- 
doors, except to experiment with what is 
offered by nature. Nature is the master elec- 
trician or lighting expert, and has never been 
bettered by the mind of man. Her lighting is 
often so subtle that we do not realize its 
beauty. It is only her more magnificent dis- 
plays that attract our attention. Very often 
the pattern of shadows cast by trees, flowers, 
and man-made things make startlingly inter- 
esting pictures, or will help to make a pic- 
ture more interesting by adding detail. No- 
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A CAMERA 


tice the shadow cast by the elm tree on the 
white clapboards of the old church in the 
photograph on page twenty-one and also the 
shadows on the white hull of the ship on page 
twenty-two. 

What are the best subjects for photographs ? 
Undoubtedly the things you love and un- 
derstand. But, strangely enough, these are 
the very things we so seldom think of photo- 
graphing. Taking pictures of them will 
bring them more sharply to our notice, our 
“mental focus,’ and, perhaps, will let us see 
them in a new way, making them dearer to 
us and more a part of us. There is no need to 
list these things for you. If you live in the 
country, you will find them in landscapes, 
trees, old farmhouses, and so on. If you live 
in the city, the tall buildings offer interesting 
studies in light and shade. But no matter 
where you live, or what you want to photo- 
graph, your pictures will be far better if you 
use a little imagination and thought. 

Whatever you decide to take, study it first. 
Walk around it, if possible, and find the best 
angle from which to photograph it; decide 
which is its most interesting feature, and then 
concentrate on rendering that feature under 
the best conditions you can obtain. This 
brings us to the subject of composition. 

Composition means the balance, propor- 
tion, and arrangement of the objects in your 
photograph. It means lights and darks ar- 
ranged to make the picture interesting. The 
most important thing in composing your pic- 
ture is to decide what you want to photograph. 
Is it the whole house, or only the doorway? 
Is it the whole front lawn, or only the pine- 
tree and its shadow? When you have clearly 
fixed in your mind what you want to photo- 
graph, you must decide how you are going to 
arrange the objects in your picture. And, 
when you are photographing stationary things, 
like a tree, a house, a hill, since you can not 
move them into the arrangement you think 
most pleasing, you have to move yourself and 
your camera—from left to right, from near to 
farther away—until (Continued on page 50) 
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LOFTY? 


struck dumb and overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment. Good-night! If even he couldn’t tell 
it was Bushy, the audience certainly couldn't! 
Gosh—what had they done to her? Those 
softly-curling locks, for the first time arranged 
by a hairdresser, bore no resemblance to 
Bushy’s unruly mop. That little cap of 
pearls—that soft, flowing white garment 
caught with shoulder bands of silver—that 
sparkling countenance, craftily changed by 
the magic of skillful make-up! A Juliet so 
young and lovely that the audience caught its 
breath and took Lofty’s stupefaction for 
good acting! He recovered himself some- 
how from his long pause and went on—went 
on with as much fervor as though Margie her- 
self had stood there. Amazing—shocking! 
What right had Bushy, that unkempt and 
hoydenish bane of his existence, to suddenly 
blossom out in this unexpected and astound- 
ing guise? 
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“It is my lady. O, it is my love!’” cried 
Lofty. 

“Good boy,” thought Bushy. 
was afraid he'd sulk on the job.” 

With which she leaned her cheek grace- 
fully upon her hand, and Lofty immediately 
expressed a desire to be a glove upon that 
hand—something which, in daily life, cer- 
tainly would have been the last thing on 
earth he would have wished. 

And so successfully did Bushy keep her res- 
tive brother under the spell of moonlight, 
make-up, and immortal words, that it was 
not until the very end that he realized her 
identity had made no difference to him. She 
leaned out over the balcony edge, her dim 
draperies blue in the mystic light. 

"‘Good-night! Good-night! 
such sweet sorrow 

“'That I shall say good-night till it be 
morrow!” (Continued on page 48) 
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We Moderns neice 


“You have to be a 
contortionist to get 
along these days!” said 
the young man sadly. 
“You have to keep a 
level head, both feet 
on the ground, your 
back to the wall, your 
shoulder to the wheel, 
and your nose to the 
grindstone.”—Sent by 
Jopie TAULLIN, Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. 


A Op Lapy: 
Com prehensive 


An Irishman got a 


job in a railway sta- Otp Lapy: 
tion. When the first I see it again. 
train came in, however, just outside the 


he forgot the name of 
the station so he called 
out, ‘Here ye are, for | 


where ye're goin’! 
All that’s in there for 
here, come out!”’°— 








Sent by BETH BiGGs, 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


At Sea 





Captain, will you please 
help me find my stateroom? 

CapTAIN: Have you forgotten what 
number it is, Madame? 
Yes, but I'll know it if 
There was a lighthouse 
window.—Sent 6) 
Jove Humes, lola, Kansas. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


; | Missing 
FISHERMAN: You'd 

better keep your chil- 

dren away from that 


water, ma’am. I just 
saved one from an al- 
ligator. 


NEGRESS: Oh, mah 
goodness! Ah tole dey 
paw dat somet’ ing mus’ 
be a-ketchin’ ouah chil- 
len.—No NaME, M/én- 
den, Louisiana. 


His Duty 


TEACHER: Now, we 
| have heard about the 
duties of the senators. 
John, you may tell of 
the duties of the chap- 
lain. What is his 
special work? 

JouN: The chaplain 
looks the senators over 
and then prays for the 
country.—Sent by 
Doris LAYSON, S pring- 














New Paris, Indiana. 
Tut, Tut! 
GRANDMA: Where have you been all the 
afternoon, Mary ? 
Mary: In the hammock with David Cop- 
perfie ld. 


GRANDMA: Mary Ellen Perkins, 
hear of any more such goings on, I'll write to 
your mother!—Sent by Dorotiy CLAUSEN, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


One on Casey 





MIKE: What's that in your breast pocket, 
Pat? 

Pat: Ssh! It’s a stick o’ dynamite. I'm 
waiting for Casey. Every toime I meet him, 
he slaps me on me chest and breaks me pipe. 
The next toime he does it, the joke’ll be on 
— '—Sent by FRANCES ROWE, McGraw, 

New York. 


if I ever 


field, Illinois. 


Dumb Dora 





Ham: I proposed to Dora by mail. 
SaM: Did she accept? 
Ham: Yes, but she’s so dumb she married 


the postman.—Sent by GRACE JIRACEK, Oak 


Park, Illinois. 
Okay! 


First Crass: Can you describe a dachs- 
hund ? 

TENDERFOOT: A dachshund is half-a-dog 
high, and a dog-and-a-half long.—Sent 6) 


JEAN Romie, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
True 
Lapy: 


ing.—Sent by 
Park, Illinois. 


I hate to go to the dentist, it’s so bor- 
Patricia ALGER, Highland 
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best-dressed girl 

in your crowd? 
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-wash 


If you want to be 
snappiest number 
all your dresses and belong- 
Fels-N 
Soap. [ts good, golden soap 


ings—with ‘aptha 
and lots of naptha clean 
so gently things stay perky 
and new-looking. And tell 
mother Fels-Naptha 
keeps “tattle-tale gray” 
out of her big wash! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


the golden bar 
with the clean naptha odor 









































BASS RANGELEY MOCCASIN 


Here’s the ideal footwear for all- 
round summer wear. The com- 
fort of a genuine Indian moc- 
casin . .. plus smart style and 
sturdy construction. The Bass 


Rangeley Moccasin brings com- 
fort and support to busy feet. 
For camping. Canoeing. Hiking. 
Sold by outfitters everywhere. 
Write for a free catalog showing 
footwear for all outdoor sport. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
86 Main Street 
Wilton, Me. 
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YARN NOVELTY CO., (42- BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Vacation 


campers, travelers or 
just stay-at-homes— 
this is the month 
everybody seems to be ordering their 


CASH’S Woven NAMES 


Protect Your Belongings, Too! 


Trial Offer: Send 15¢ for one dozen of 
your own first name and sample of NO-SO 
Cement for = J without sewing. 
C ASH’ S 47 Chestnut Street 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 
or your local dealer 
CASHS} 3 doz $159 G6 doz ‘2 
NAMES) 9 az & 3 
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Mount anything from 
stamps to large photos 
with these neat handy 


t corners. Regular and 
SENIOR Junior styles in black, 
white, gray, green, red, 

sepia, and ivory, pkgs. 

of 100 corners: gold 


and silver, 60 to the pkg. Senior style in same colors, 
40 to the pkg.: gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Transparent corners, 80 to the pkg. 

10¢ a pkg. at dealers’ or 5 & 10¢ stores in U. S., 
or send us 10c (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 





SCOTT’S AMERICAN ALBUM-1937 


New edition of this famous U. S. album. 
Complete to 1937. Just out. A real album, 
and only 

$1.00 (plus postage) 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., LTD. 


1 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Scott’s illustrated price list—Free 
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This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
can City, Belgian Congo, Gwalior, Moz- 
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At that, an unguarded voice from out front 
suddenly spoke in awe-stricken tones. ‘‘Good- 
night! Good-night! It's Bushy!” 

But the curtain was falling by that time. 
And the audience—a sporting audience— 
clapped and stamped and cheered. When 
Bushy learned that the cheers were all for 
her, she crowed like a rooster—fortunately 
in the dressing-room, rather than before the 
curtain where she had to make a bow, hold- 
ing up Margie’s costume. Margie, ever a 
generous soul, had clapped till her hands 
smarted—and now was seeking the actors 
in the green room, where ginger ale and 
brownies were going around. 

“Bravo!” she whispered. “Bushy, I could 
never have done it so beautifully.” 

“Oh, rubbish!’ said Bushy, running her 
hand through her elegant coiffure and _bit- 
ing into a brownie. “You're grand, Margie, 
not to hate me for having to pinch-hit for 
you.” 

“So glad you could,’ Margie whispered. 
"So glad for Lofty, too. After he’d worked so 
hard to get the part, it would have been a 
shame if he couldn't have done it after all.” 

“What d’ye mean, worked?” asked Bushy, 
hitching up her train. 

“Why, you know. Romeo was chosen 
from the boys who got the highest English 
and literature marks in the mid-term exams. 
Lofty just slaved for those A’s.” 

Bushy stared at Margie, and then nodded 
slowly. ‘“Ah-ha! ‘A light through yonder 
window breaks!’”’ she remarked, tapping her 
brow. “So that was it! Oh, poor Lofty—kill- 
ing himself to get all those A’s—and then 
having to play opposite me!” 

Margie looked puzzled, but, as Bushy was 
talking through a second brownie, she might 
be pardoned for not quite understanding the 
mumbled words. 

“Well, congratulations again, Bushy,” 
Margie croaked. ‘You're grand. I mustn't 
try to talk any more, and I have to go home. 
The doctor didn’t really want to let me come. 
Bye.” 


iv was a good while later that Bushy and 

Lofty, more or less in their proper persons, 
were able to look one another over critically. 
Satiated with compliments, and putting an 
end at last even to the praise of their par- 
ents, they climbed out of the car and faced 
one another beneath the impartial and unflat- 
tering glare of the porch light. Bushy, her 
hair once more on end and her candid coun- 
tenance disfigured by imperfectly removed 
grease paint, yawned widely and awaited her 
father and the latchkey. 

“My stars,” said Lofty, “you're enough to 
frighten the milkman! I must have been see- 
ing things to-night. I hand it to you—you 
really looked and behaved like a beautiful 
young girl. Why don’t you keep it up?” 

“Beautiful young girl!’ cried Bushy. 
“Heaven forbid!” She looked sideways at 
Lofty. “By the way, are you going out after 
some more A’s in your finals, to retain your 
dramatic standing?” 

Lofty looked at her sharply and scowled. 
“Heaven forbid!’’ he replied. 

His father arrived with the latchkey. ‘Did 
I hear you say you weren’t interested in get- 
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ting any more high marks, Lofty?” he in- 
quired. 

“I shall always try to do good work,” 
Lofty assured him, “but I don’t approve of 
one’s marks influencing one’s standing on ath- 


THE CITY 
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interest in the welfare of the first established 
colony in “New Spain.” She sent magnificent 
gifts for the cathedral; jeweled robes for the 
statue of the Infant Jesus; golden crowns and 
brocaded altar cloths. One of the paintings 
she sent still hangs there in the shadowed im- 
mensity of the great church. It depicts the Ma- 
donna as a dark-skinned Indian maid; and the 
Child Jesus is portrayed as an Indian baby 
with dark, smiling eyes. 

Queen Isabella and her husband, Ferdinand, 
are shown kneeling beside the holy pair. This 
was to impress upon the newly converted 
“savages” that the Mother and Child listened 
to the prayers of dark-skinned and white- 
skinned peoples alike. 

During the following years, the city of 
Santo Domingo became a port of trade that 
rivaled the golden city of Panama. The af- 
fairs of the Columbus family had not pros- 
pered, however. The man who was such an 
intrepid navigator was a bad administrator. 
He made enemies on every hand. And at last 
he was sent back in chains to Spain, where he 
died, poverty-stricken and embittered. 

A century passed. A century of abominable 
misrule, of cruelty, of intolerance. And, dur- 
ing this time, a strange thing took place. In 
the beginning, it was like that cloud that was 
only as large as a man’s hand. But it was a 
cloud that was eventually to blot out the 
golden glory of Spain. The thing which hap- 
pened was this—the buccaneers came into ex- 
istence. 

These men, whose very name came to be 
synonymous with bloodshed and piracy, were 
at first only refugees from Spanish cruelty. 
Many of them were escaped Indian or Negro 
slaves; others were Dutch, French, or English 
seamen who had been captured by the Span- 
iards and put to work in the silver mines. 

Those who escaped took shelter on the wild 
mountainous island of Tortuga, off the west- 
ern coast of Hispaniola, and there eked out a 
living by hunting the wild cattle and barbe- 
cuing the meat in a way taught them by the, 
Carib Indians. The Indians called this par- 
ticular culinary process “buccan.” And the 
outlaw men gradually came to be known as 
“boucaniers”; or, as the English more flatly 
pronounced the word, “buccaneers.” 

These men of all nationalities were united 
by a deep, burning hatred of Spain and all 
things Spanish. They were utterly reckless 
as only men can be whose lives are already 
forfeit. The “boucaniers”’ evolved the daring 
idea of sailing out into the Caribbean sea in 
the long, dugout canoes the Carib Indians 
used, and of lying in wait for Spanish vessels. 

The great galleons of the sixteenth century 
were like floating castles, and just about as 
easy to sail. They were sometimes captured 
by the audacious men of Tortuga without a 
shot being fired. For the canny outlaws usu- 
ally attacked in the hour just following the 
midday meal, when every true Spaniard takes 
a siesta. 

The buccaneers would come alongside in 
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letic teams, dramatic associations, and the 
like.” 

“Quite right,” agreed Mr. Ryder, opening 
the door. 

“Love goes toward love, as schoolboys 
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their canoes, clamber up the elaborately cor- 
niced sides of the vessel, unseen by the sleepy 
helmsman, strike the man down, then make 
a rush for the Cabin of State, occupied by the 
comandante. Once he was their prisoner, they 
could loot the galleon at their leisure. 

It was not long before the buccaneers were 
an active menace to Spain’s domination of the 
West Indies. They cruised about in small but 
formidable ships called pinnaces, that were 
easy to sail and yet could carry enough cannon 
to sink a Spanish man-of-war. 

More and more adventurers, of all nation- 
alities, became buccaneers. They even 
formed an association called “Brethren of the 
Coast.’” They had their own laws and a sys- 
tem of accident insurance which was simi- 
lar to the one used by respectable insurance 
companies to-day! A certain sum was given a 
man for the loss of an eye, or an arm, or a 
leg. If he was killed in battle, then his 
“matelot,” or partner, became his beneficiary. 

And what, do you ask, has all this to do 
with Santo Domingo? A great deal. For that 
proud and “impregnable” city was about to 
suffer invasion and humiliation, It was about 
to be attacked by a pirate of high degree, no 
less a personage than Sir Francis Drake—he 
whom the Spaniards shudderingly called ‘E/ 
Draque’—the Dragon! 

Sir Francis Drake had not always worn a 
title before his name. Time was when he was 
only Master Francis Drake whose forefathers 
had all been seafaring men. He, too, loved 
the water. And he was born in an age when 
the rivalry between England and Spain was a 
bitter, terrible feud. Spain called the English 
“a race of heretics,” forbade English mer- 
chantmen to trade in the West Indies—and 
when such daring sailors were captured they 
were either made slaves, or were given into 
the fiery arms of the Inquisition. The English 
cursed Spain for a “nation of idolators and 
Papists,” and they saw nothing wrong in at- 
tacking peaceful Spanish vessels whenever and 
wherever they could find them. 

It was during a time of peace between the 
two countries that Francis Drake first com- 
menced his attempts to “singe ye bearde of ye 
kynge of Spayne.”’ He boldly entered a Span- 
ish port, bombarded the town, took the Gov- 
ernor prisoner, and only released him after 
the outraged worthy had paid a tremendous 
ransom for himself and his city. 

Then Master Drake sailed blithely away, 
fell upon a treasure-laden galleon on its way 
back to Spain from Peru, and came back to 
England with an astounding cargo of precious 
gems, gold bullion and ingots of silver, spices, 
and rare merchandise of many kinds. 

Philip the Second of Spain raved, the Span- 
ish ambassador to England made apoplectic 
speeches to the throne. Publicly, Queen Eliza- 
beth disowned Drake's “piracy.” But—she re- 
fused to return the plunder; and, coming 
aboard his ship, The Golden Hind, she 
touched his shoulder with his own sword, 
knighted him, and playfully called him her 
“deare pyrate!”’ 

And so it was, a year later, that “E/ 
Draque’” sailed from Plymouth in command 
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from their books,” remarked Bushy, ‘but 
love from love, toward school with heavy 
looks.’’’ She yawned again. “'‘'A thousand 
times good-night!’” 

“Good-NIGHT!” said Romeo. 


ROMANCE 


of a fleet of three vessels, with the avowed 
purpose of doing as much damage to Spanish 
vessels and Spanish possessions as possible. 
And, in time, he came to anchor off the coast 
of Hispaniola, where he was joined by some 
buccaneer pinnaces. The commanders of the 
strangely assorted crews met in Drake's finely 
appointed cabin on the flagship; they spoke 
of this unarmed settlement and that unpro- 
tected port, while the tall, blue-eyed knight sat 
silently listening to their words. When they 
had finished, he said quietly, ‘But, gentlemen, 
it is yet a greater venture that I have deter- 
mined upon. It is no less than the sack of 
Santo Domingo!” 

If he had dropped an exploding bomb in 
their midst, they could have been no more 
startled, 

“Santo Domingo?” they gasped. “But, sir, 
the city is impregnable. Our combined can- 
non could not make a break in the wall, and 
there are certain to be Spanish galleons, heav- 
ily armored, in the harbor.”’ 

Drake nodded. Certainly he did not look 
like a “pyrate.’’ His face was gentle, delicate 
in contour, and his smile was as disarming 
as a child’s. He loved fine clothes and table 
linens. Always he carried his “musikans”’ 
with him to play while he ate his meals. 

Yer this fastidious gentleman, whose repu- 
tation was that he had never hurt a woman or 
a disabled enemy, continued to smile confi- 
dently. ‘Nay, but I will send a false message 
that I am planning to attack San Juan, in 
Puerto Rico. That will draw off whatever 
men-of-war there may be in the harbor. Then, 
under cover of night, we will sail quietly upon 
the city. The rest I will leave to God and our 
own wits. I think that neither will fail us.” 

A week later, on the last day of 1584, the 
city of Santo Domingo was in an uproar. 
Alarm bells clanged in the cathedral tower 
and from the many convents and monasteries. 
Farmers from outside came thronging through 
the great iron-studded gates; merchants put 
their gold and silver into sacks, and thrust 
them into hastily dug holes; soldiers looked 
to their weapons; mothers hid their children 
in dark rooms. And all because a small fish- 
ing craft had brought word that a great flo- 
tilla was heading for the harbor, the flagship 
flying the emblem of St. George. The mes- 
sage which had sent the Spanish fleet hurry- 
ing off to Puerto Rico had been false. “E/ 
Draque’”’ was coming! The Dragon was 
swooping down on Santo Domingo! 

The Governor sent out soothing statements, 
Let the citizens be of good cheer. The English 
pirates might sail into the harbor, but they 
could not sail into the city. 

“Our walls are so strong that not ten 
thousand heretics could assail them.” 

It was on New Year's Day, 1585, that 
Drake and his small flotilla came to anchor in 
the beautiful harbor of Santo Domingo. He 
saw before him “a city builded of stone, as 
gorgeous as Seville or Cadiz,” to quote his 
own words. And what he saw from the quar- 
ter-deck of his ship was not very greatly dif- 
ferent from the view which meets the travel- 
er’s eye to-day. The city still stands, gray and 
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gtimly powerful, on tawny buttresses that rise 
steeply from the blue of the Caribbean. The 
great wall is there, strong and thick even 
after four hundred years. Above it tower the 
ruins of the same castle that Drake saw—the 
one which Columbus built. 

On that New Year's Day of 1585, the Span- 
ish soldiers thronging the walls stared out at 
the flotilla of English pirates, and told each 
other that there was no danger; the armada 
would soon return. 

Drake himself knew that the reports of 
Santo Domingo’s strength had not been ex- 
aggerated. A landing party would be mowed 
down by cannon shot before they could reach 
shore. Only by strategy could the “impreg- 
nable” city be taken. 

Speed was essential. And so he called a 
council of war, and determined upon a plan 
of action as dramatic as anything that the play 
actor, Will Shakespeare, back in England, 
was writing to amuse the Virgin Queen. 

That night, the guards on the wall notified 
the Governor that the English apparently were 
about to attack. For many lights were seen 
swinging about on the ships, drums were 
heard beating, and there was a vast clanging 
as of armor being piled upon the decks. 

The Governor instantly ordered mobilization 
of all of his troops, and they were dispatched 
to guard the gates that faced the harbor. But 
on the English ships, under cover of darkness, 
all except some fifty men had quietly been 
lowered into sturdy longboats. Their faces 
and hands had been daubed with soot, the 
oars were muffled. Those left behind were 
given orders to keep up a continuous commo- 
tion; to swing lanterns, to beat drums, to make 
a tremendous racket by beating halberds and 
swords against metal breastplates. 

The men in the longboats, a thousand of 
them, landed on the beach about a mile be- 
yond the western limits of the walled city. 
Then, creeping through the thick jungle, they 
came upon the gate of San Lazaro, that was all 
but unguarded. 

With a wild shout of ‘St. George for Eng- 
land!” they surged forward. The startled 
guards could not withstand them. And be- 
cause of their blackened faces, it must have 
seemed to the terrified Spanish soldiers as if 
demons, rather than men, were attacking them. 

In a few minutes the English were inside 
the western gates. The news spread with the 
speed of wildfire. 

“El Draque’ is upon us! Save yourselves! 
The Dragon has come!” 

Through the dark, narrow streets raced the 
English buccaneers. There was little fighting, 
for most of the civilians were cowering inside 
of barricaded houses, and the Spanish soldiers, 
completely stunned by the unexpectedness of 
the assault, ran about like bewildered sheep. 


FUN WITH 


you discover from which position you can 
get the best composition. 

If you have been taking pictures for any 
length of time you probably have a general 
working knowledge of how much you can de- 
pend upon verichrome film to pick up and 
record the same contrasts in light and shade 
which you see in living colors. If you have 
learned to translate what your eye sees into 
what the film will record, you will be well on 
your way toward the conscious creating of 
effects. Otherwise you had better do some 
experimenting, keeping notes on what you 
take and what colors are involved. 

All effects in picture-taking come about in 
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At sunrise, the spacious plaza in front of 
the great cathedral was taken. And then, the 
Governor's palace. From above the grim stone 
tower, the red-and-yellow banner of Spain was 
hauled down. Then the blue flag of St. 
George went up against the blue sky to the 
accompaniment of lusty English cheers. Santo 
Domingo, the impregnable, had been taken! 

All that day looting and pillaging went on. 
Nothing was sacred, not even the treasure in 
the cathedral. The pirates forced the sacristan 
to give them the keys to that small, guarded 
room. How well I could picture the scene that 
followed! They broke open chest after chest 
of jeweled ornaments. Their brown, blood- 
stained hands went deep, deep, into the piles 
of uncut rubies, sea-green emeralds, and milk- 
white pearls. They dragged out the tall gold 
and silver candelabra, and tilted crowns of 
soft gold atop their own heads. They put on 
bishops’ brocaded robes, and went shouting 
and staggering down the deserted streets. 

The Governor and all the dignitaries, with 
their families, had fled to the open country. 
Drake sent a caustic message after them. He 
demanded a ransom of twenty-five thousand 
ducats—a sum which would approximate five 
million dollars to-day—and, unless it was 
paid, he would destroy the city. 

In vain the absentee Governor squealed and 
writhed at the greatness of the sum demanded. 
Drake did not argue—he simply set his men 
to tearing down the luxurious houses of the 
wealthy dons. A scribe who was with him on 
this particular expedition says, matter-of-fact- 
ly, “We spent the early morning firing the out- 
most houses. But they, being built very mag- 
nificently of stone with high lofts, gave us no 
small travail to ruin them. We desisted each 
day only when the heat became too intense 
for our labors, then continued in the cool of 
the evening. However, with all of our worthy 
efforts, we could but reduce a third of the 
Spaniards’ city.” 

Drake spent four weeks as master of Santo 
Domingo. He made his headquarters in the 
very room in the cathedral where the churchly 
treasure is guarded. At last, the Governor and 
the other officials realized that, unless they 
yielded to Drake’s demands, it would be only 
a matter of time before their fair city would 
be reduced to piles of rock and ashes. They 
had counted upon the speedy return of the 
Spanish fleet, but a storm had scattered the 
galleons and they did not return until long 
after Drake had sailed away. 

The ransom was finally paid. Drake sent 
courteous thanks, returned some few religious 
relics that the devout nuns begged for on their 
knees, took instead the eighty cannon which 
the town possessed, and sailed southward. The 
once proud city lay stripped, desolated, par- 
tially burned, and so bitterly humiliated that 


A CAMERA 


either of two ways, through angle, or light- 
ing. By “angle” is meant the relation of the 
camera position to the object. As an illus- 
tration of this, you might recall some of the 
“shots’’ in the movies when a dance has been 
photographed from above to catch the pattern 
better seen from that angle. Angle is here 
used, however, to mean whether you face the 
object directly, or from one side or the other. 
The sunlight will have a good deal to do 
with the number of possible angle shots at 
any one time, for a picture taken against or 
toward the sun is doubtful of success. 

Just one last bit of advice on picture-taking. 
Remember, when you look through the view 
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“it was as if the air was poisoned with a cloud 
of gloom.” 

Santo Domingo gradually recovered from the 
crushing blow. The stone houses were re- 
built, rich offerings poured in once more to 
the depleted church treasury, and new cannon 
were mounted on the encircling walls. 

However, the powerful forces of disinte- 
gration were at work. So many black slaves 
had been brought in from Africa that they were 
in the majority. There were dreadful upris- 
ings in which the unhappy black people 
slaughtered as many of their Spanish con- 
querors as they could. There were epidemics, 
hurricanes. It was as if both man and nature 
joined in trying to destroy the island. 

In 1697, Spain ceded the western third of 
the island to France, and that part became 
what is now the republic of Haiti. Thus the 
island was divided into two countries. Santo 
Domingo is to-day a down-at-the-heels, dic- 
tator-ridden republic. I remember seeing the 
dark-skinned president come into a café where 
we were dining one evening. A dozen burly 
soldiers in uniform came with him and stood 
suspiciously by the door, glaring at all the 
diners. They carried both rifles and pistols. 
We had a feeling that if we but turned to 
look at the dictator, we might never look back 
again. So we kept our eyes straight ahead. 

Yet Santo Domingo is well worth visiting. 
The people are courteous, easy-going, eager 
to talk about America which seems to them a 
country where the streets are paved with gold, 
and where every one is a millionaire. 

It is a fascinating thing to come out of the 
cool gloom of the cathedral, past the elabo- 
rate marble tomb of Columbus, to enter the 
castle and stroll through the ruined rooms of 
the house the great explorer built; then to go 
down by the river and watch the men coming 
to market with their wares. They bring live 
chickens in cornucopias made of banana leaves, 
and palm baskets of charcoal, piled up like 
cordwood in their long dugout canoes. 

You can walk along the top of the mighty 
wall, where there are now small, decrepit 
shanties built of palm-thatch and Standard 
Oil cans, in ugly confusion. If you pause to 
admire the flowers growing in the tiny gar- 
dens there, a smiling Negress will pick a bou- 
quet for you and present it with a grace that 
a duchess might envy. 

Such is this city of glamor, romance, and 
bitter tragedy. It is no wonder that the black 
folk believe that, at night when all is silent, 
the stones of the walls stir; that they sigh 
heavily, and send a silent call for the moun- 
tains to receive them once more. 

“They are very sad,” the black folk say, ‘‘be- 
cause of the sorrow that brought them here. 
Yes, the city is very beautiful. But it is also— 
muy triste.” 
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finder, that, if your camera is in a normal 
position, your picture will be up-and-down; 
if you hold your camera on its side, your 
picture will be horizontal, wider than it is 
tall. Make sure that whatever you want to 
take is shown in your finder, and that nothing 
between you and the object gets in the way— 
then take your picture. 

Remember, always, to hold your camera 
level unless you are trying for a particular ef- 
fect. Otherwise you may find a house falling 
over on its side, or a stream running up hill! 
Also, if you tilt your camera up or down, your 
picture will show the object leaning over back- 
ward or falling over on you. 














“How now, brown cow, 





"Why do you look so sad?’ 


EAN'S pencil poised, irresolute, 

above her sketch pad. “If that 

cow would just stop switching 
her tail for a moment, I might be 
able to draw her so she’d look like 
something,” she exclaimed. 

Joan, seated beside her friend on 
the slope of a breezy hillside, 
peered over her shoulder. Imme- 
diately she assumed the manner of 
the artist who had come out to the 
school the last semester to criticize 
the work of the sketch class. 

“Ahem,” she began. ‘My dear 
young lady, your cow has no per- 
sonality and your clouds no _per- 
spective.” Then she dropped into 
her natural tone. “Better stop now, 
old dear, and help me read the 
July AMERICAN GIRL.” 


e Jean grinned. “Okay by me. This 
cow is an ornery beast anyway—and 
she’d probably hook me if she saw 
the unflattering likeness I've made 
of her.” She held up her sketch. 


Joan’s giggle was appreciative. 


“It's really not bad, though,” she 
observed, “‘only you've got her 
mouth a little on the bias. Other- 
wise she’s okay.” 

Rolling over in the grass, Jean 
selected a spear of timothy and 
proceeded to chew its tender tip. 
She reached for the magazine. “I’m 
thrilled to the marrow over this 
cover. Isn't it fun having our pic- 
tures on THE AMERICAN GIRL?” 


e “It sure is,” replied Joan. “And 
Jacqueline Lee was pretty cute to 
think of it. She’s never drawn us 
playing golf before, either.” 

Jean examined the design close- 
ly. “I /ove your expression in the 
picture,” she said. ‘“Anybody'd 
know from your face that you'd 
got me in a bad spot. And any- 
body'd know from my stance that 
I was a beginner.” 

“Look inside the magazine,” 
urged Joan. “This is one of the 
five-story numbers we always have 
in the summer. And is it a wow!” 


Jean flipped the pages. 
tured—One British Dog,” 
aloud, 
lentz; The Seventh Wheel by 
Henrietta Otis Shaw; Susan Forth, 
Called Sally by John F. Hayes; 
The House by the Road by Jose- 
phine Daskam Bacon—and The 
Old Lady of the Lake by Marjo- 
rie Paradis. That's a Midge story, 
Jo, Tll bet a cooky! Don’t you 
adore ’em?” 

“Crazy about them,” agreed 
Joan. “I could read about Midge 
and Adele and Tin till the cows 
come home.” 

"Cows is right,” commented 
Jean, glancing at her late model. 
“But let’s get going. I say we read 
the Midge story first.” 

* 

If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years’, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


"“Cap- 
she read 
“by Catherine Cate Cob- 
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